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National Association Steps Out 
In Role As Spokesman for the 


By Clarence Axman 


Boston, September 23.—The National 
Association of Life Underwriters is meet- 
ing in Boston in annual convention and 
everybody knows it. Not only everybody 
in Boston but nearly everybody in the 
United States. The reason for this na- 
tin-wide and unprecedented attention 
being given an insurance convention, 
which ordinarily is surprised if it can 
fnd more than a few paragraphs going 
over wires of the Associated Press or 
the United Press is that this association 
on the eve of its convention—one of the 
largest in its history—became articulate 
through its managing director, Major 
Roger B. Hull, and its board of trustees. 
That articulation was to talk in no un- 
certain terms and most bluntly about de- 
velopments in Washington, which the 
trustees believe may endanger in some 
way the security of policyholders. 

As a result pages of mimeographed 
material were handed to the daily news- 
papers by a press division which, through 
personal acquaintance with Boston edi- 
tors and and knowing the 
mechanism of news and its handling, 
attracted and held the closest of news- 
paper attention. Paul C. Sanborn, gen- 
eral agent, Connecticut Mutual, Boston, 
was chairman of general publicity for 
the convention. 


reporters 


Newspaper headlines not only in Bos- 
ton, but throughout the land blossomed 
out with headlines to the effect that un- 


derwriters feel that the social security 
program of the Administration is having 
an unsettled effect on the nation; that 
taxpayers should know to what extent 
the social security program will function; 
that underwriters are disturbed by the 
growing tendency of the Government to 
enter the investment mortgage market, 
and the expectation that life insurance 
companies should invest so large a pro- 
portion of their assets in Government 
bonds at low yields. Also that 63,000,000 
policyholders want a _ representative 
tamed to one of the major Cabinet posts 
‘in order to safeguard their interests.” 
Because this convention is being held 
in the midst of the campaign for election 
of anew President of the United States, 
ily newspapers printed nearly every- 
thing handed to them by the publicity 
committee and cried for more. Every 
Ston newspaper had at least two re- 
Porters constantly on the job at the con- 
vention. The flood of newspaper head- 
lines amazed the executive offices of life 
companies throughout the nation, and 
reactions began to come into Boston over 
the long distance telephone. 
There are or have been several dozen 
e office men at the convention, in- 
cluding numerous presidents and _vice- 
Presidents. In conversation with the 
Writer: some of the executives began to 


discuss these reactions. They wondered 
what Washington would think about it 
all. They were afraid that insurance had 
been hoisted into a flaming political lime- 
light. They declared they did not ap- 
prove any proposition which advocated 
a representative of insurancé in the 
Washington cabinet now or at any time, 
and -called attention to the statement of 
President Roosevelt in the press con- 
ference following the recent visit of some 
top insurance executives that he did not 
favor Government supervision of insur- 
ance, and as far as they, the executives, 
were concerned, they were satisfied with 
the present system of state supervision. 
They did not like the headlines which 
apparently placed the insurance business 
in opposition to the social security pro- 
gram of Roosevelt, although they see 
many defects and tremendous tax possi- 
bilities. However, they say that life com- 
panies are cooperating with the Admin- 
istration relative to the social security 
principle, believing that with the supple- 
menting of private insurance the situa- 
tion can be worked out satisfactorily. 


Not Responsible for Misinterpretation 


On the other hand, members of the 
board of trustees told the writer they 
are not responsible for misinterpretation 
of their position in daily newspaper head- 
lines, such as that they went on record 
for a separate cabinet officer for insur- 
ance. They said that they merely asked 
that policyholders’ interests be protected 
by a representative of insurance in the 
cabinet and that such a representative 
might be the Secretary of Commerce or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as an 
illustration. 

As for their decision to come out from 
the housetops and warn the public rela- 
tive to Washington trends which are 
worrying them, they declare that they 
are tired of pussyfooting, that they no 
longer intend to remain either silent in 
denouncing what they regard as danger- 


Presidents’ Reaction 


A number of life insurance top execu- 
tives, queried by The Eastern Under- 
writer as to their opinion of the sugges- 
tion by the National Associations’ board 
of trustees that some Cabinet officer in 
the Federal Administration be made re- 
sponsible for watching over insurance, 
expressed opinions that such a step 
would be both unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. M. B. Brainard, president of 
the Aetna Life, used those words say- 
ing, “I believe a secretary of insurance 
as proposed by the trustees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life U nderwriters 
is both unnecessary and undesirable.” 

Guy W. Cox, president of the John 
Hancock said: “I do not believe that it 
is wise or necessary to have a Federal 
officer or Department managing or rep- 
resenting insurance. The essential con- 
cern of insurance with respect to Fed- 
eral activities is with the solvency of 


Insuring Public 


ous trends or in refraining from attack- 
ing critics and exploiters of life insur- 
ance. They maintain that their member- 
ship of more than 25,000 is constantly in 
the field making contacts, that these 
agents have been put on the spot and 
that they have a responsibility to the 
millions of policyholders in seeing that 
their interests are protected 

Right Interpretation of A Misleading 
Headline 

about social security 
given to daily newspapers by M. J. 
Cleary, president, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, attending the convention, was given 
headline interpretation which seemed to 
indicate that companies are against the 
social security program in Washington. 
Headlines were especially confusing in 
view of the belief in most executive of- 
fices that the life presidents who were 
at the recent Roosevelt conference had 
informed President Roosevelt that the 
life companies are not opposed to the 
principles of the Government’s social se- 
curitv. One of the life presidents who 
went to Washington is M. J. Cleary, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

While in Boston President Cleary gave 
an interview to reporters about social 
security. He said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter in interpreting the interview 
that dife insurance has no quarrel] with 
the social security program, Life in- 
surance recognizes the fact that the na- 
tion always had and always will have an 
unfortunate number of people who 
through one misfortune or another are 
unable adequately to provide for them- 
selves. To The Eastern Underwriter 
Mr. Cleary made these comments: 

“It, of course, is highly important that 
the program designed to accomplish this 
end shall be sound and practical. So- 
cial security through public channels has 
not appealed to the vast majority as 
adequate in itself to provide for their 
future. They undoubtedly will continue 
to provide for themselves through life 


An _ interview 


to Cabinet Suggestion 


the country and the value of its mone- 
tary system; and it seems to me that 
the concern ‘of life insurance companies 
and policyholders in this respect is 
identical with the interests of all cor- 
porations and citizens alike.” 

M. J. Cleary, president Northwestern 
Mutual, in a Chicago interview, stated: 
“I doubt very much the advisability of 
bringing the national government into 
the life insurance picture by having a 
representation in the President’s Cab- 
inet, even as an assistant or under sec- 
retary or a bureau head. There are too 
many bureaus now. 

Mr. Cleary indicated that his disap- 
proval of the plan is due to his fear that 
such an action would speedily be fol- 
lowed by expansion of the position into 
one of government regulation and con- 
trol over life insurance a step that he 
would vigorously oppose. 


insurance and otherwise in the degree 


that their means permit.” 

Atwood Praises Trustees’ 

The first comments of a layman heard 
in reference to the action by the trus- 
tees came at the opening session of the 
conven‘ion Tuesday night, when Albert 
W. Atwood, chief editorial writer of The 
Saturday Evening Post, speaking on the 
subject of “Individual Responsibility and 
National Security Today,” interpolated 
into his prepared speech some para- 
graphs praising the association for 
speaking its mind. He said, in part: 

“I am profoundly convinced that th 
principles adopted by the board of trus- 
tees of your association asking for ade- 
quate safeguards for owners and bene- 
ficiaries of the millions of policyholders 
are correct. These masses of working 
people have sacrificed and. saved for 
their families and themselves. In my 
opinion they have been silent too long 
and have done too little to defend their 
legitimate rights. It is a happy augury 
that your trustees are conscious of the 
needs for protection of those rights 
These policyholders are not a selfish, 
privileged group asking for additional 
payments, grants or relief, nor are they 
asking for Government jobs. They are 
asking for nothing which comes out of 
the taxpayers or out of the working 
classes or out of anyone else. They are 
asking for only what belongs to them 
and to what they are entitled by the law 
of life itself; the protection as far as 
humanly possible of their legitimate sav- 
ings. 


Action 


Many Presidents at Opening Meeting 


When the convention opened Tuesday 
night (an innovation) the main assembly 
room quickly filled up and it was neces- 
sary to accommodate the overflow in an 
adjoining room. It was a most represen- 
tative gathering of the insurance busi- 
ness with many women present, too. On 
the platform were presidents of most of 
the New England life companies, includ- 
ing Presidents Guy W. Cox, John Han- 
cock; George Willard Smith, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Bertrand J. Perry, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Chandler Bullock, State 
Mutual; Sylvan B. Phillips, Union Mu- 
tual; Herbert O. Edgerton, Boston Mu- 
tual. Also on the platform was President 
O. J. Arnold, Northwestern National 

Many general agents and managers 
present had been sitting in earlier in the 
day on their own session which had been 
instructive and interesting. Officers and 
committeemen of National Association 
were in splendid spirits because of the 
great success of the convention. They 
were gratified by reports that hundreds 
of others were coming for Wednesday 
meetings. 

Schriver, an ex 
personality, 
a Boston 
leader at 

A ssocia- 
songs 
resented 


President Lester O. 
ceptionally able convention 
introduced David E. Sprague, 
insurance man who is song 
all annual conventions of the 
tion. There were a number of 
President Schriver was then p 
with a gavel taken from wood in thi 
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Old Parker House, Boston. He makes 
a specialty of collecting gavels, has about 
sixty, each having had a part in some 
meeting over which he presided. He 
said he would not read his annual report 
as it was available in printed form. 

He introduced President Clarence W. 
Wyatt of the Boston Association who 
extended the welcome from the conven- 
tion hosts. The hosts have been the 
Soston life insurance fraternity all of 
whom have been cooperating wonder- 
fully to make the convention outstand- 
ing and to provide for visitors every 
requirement to make them pleased with 
coming to Boston and to make the con- 
vention worth while. 

Who Ran the Convention 

Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, is gen- 
eral chairman of the convention; Man- 
uel Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual, vice-gen- 
eral chairman; Charles C. Gilman, Na- 


tional Life of Vermont, vice-chairman 
of the executive committee; William 
M. Duff, chairman of the convention 


program, and Chester O. Fischer, now 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, was contact man on the program 
committee until June 1 when he took 
over his head office duties. 

Lawrence C. Woods of the Edward 
A. Woods Agency, Inc., did fine work 
as vice-chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Elbert H. Brock, wife of the 
vice-president of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, is chairman of the committee 
entertaining women guests to the con- 
vention, 

Following President Wyatt of the 
Boston Association three guests from 
company organizations of life insurance 
presidents, Colonel C. B. Robbins, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, and H. M. Hold- 
erness, Life Agency Officers. Each 
spoke less than a minute expressing 
pleasure in attending convention and 
bringing best wishes of their associa- 
tions. Chairman Duff, program com- 
mittee, then made a talk on the theme 
of the convention which is “Life In- 
surance A Cooperative Responsibility.” 
He said: “Aim of program is to bring 
out the responsibility of the agent, the 
manager of the company and of public 
officials to the public.” Speaking of 
public officials he continued: “The duty 
of the public official is to keep a watch- 
ful eye not only on companies but on 
all those who contact the public. Their 
further duty should be to remove as 
far as possible their high office from 
political control and to change as far 
as possible the vicious practice now in 
vogue of penalizing thrift by collecting 
enormous sums in the way of taxes and 
fees beyond any need for departmental 
use. 

State Taxation 

“From the best available data it ap- 
pears that in 1934 state officials and 
state treasurers and others collected 
from life insurance companies a total 
of more than $81,000,000 of which only 
$4,380,000 was used or will be used for 
expenses of running the departments. 

“Special state taxes now levied on pol- 
icyholders through insurance companies 
should not be considered as a source 
of general revenue but should be re- 
duced to the total in each state which 
will adequately support such state de- 
partmental supervision. Few other busi- 
nesses are taxed in so many ways as 
is the life insurance business. There are 
property taxes, income taxes, life fees, 
charter taxes and gross income taxes, 
premium taxes and others. The public’s 
duty is to have a proper conception of 
the value of life insurance and the ef- 
forts of companies and agents adequate- 
ly to protect men and women every- 
where against the loss of earning power 
by those who live too long or die too 


soon.” 
A Medical Address 


Final speaker Tuesday night was Dr. 
Frank Howard Lahey, head of Lahey 
Clinic of Boston, who spoke on cooper- 
ation between physicians and life insur- 
ance in preventative medicine. He 
pointed out that cancer cases taken in 
the early stages can be cured and that 


National Association’s Statement On 


Security Plan; Cabinet Representation 


The board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters issued 
the foliowing statement after its meeting 
preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion: 

“The growing tendency of the Govern- 
ment to enter the investment mortgage 
market and its expectation that life in- 
surance companies should invest so large 
a proportion of their assets in govern- 
ment bonds yielding a low rate of inter- 
est has created a new situation in life 
insurance finance. 

“Unless life insurance companies can 
earn 3% interest or better, it will be 
necessary for the policyholders to either 
pay more money for their insurance or 
what is the same thing receive less in 
dividends. 

“This is a question of vital interest 
to the 63,000,000 policyholders from all 
walks of American life who have trust- 
ed to their companies $23,000,000,000 life 
insurance assets as security for their 
family and old age protection. 

Facts Desired on Social Security 

Program 

“Facts are further desired on the sub- 
ject of the social security program. Not 
for a long time has anything come out 
of Washington which has had such an 
unsettling effect upon the institution of 
life insurance as this program. Incor- 
porating, as it does, the primary prin- 
ciples of protection for old age, it offers 
no provisions from the life underwriter’s 
point of view. Ever since the first policy 
of life insurance made provision for 
retirement at various advanced ages, the 
public has been made pension and an- 
nuity conscious by life underwriters. 

“The taxpayer, who is also the pur- 
chaser of life insurance, must knoW to 
what extent the social security program 
will actually function. Likewise, he must 
know whether the present tendency to 
increase taxes on life insurance and 


Resolution On 


The committee on resolutions, John 
Witherspoon of Nashville, Tenn., chair- 
man, presented to the national council 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters the following resolve which 
was passed unanimously: 

The National Council of the Forty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
in convention assembled at Boston, re- 
cords with satisfaction the many evi- 
dences that the financial structure of 


the life insurance companies of the 
country is in excellent condition, Their 
ability to meet all their obligations has 
been tested and demonstrated more 
than ever during the past five years. 
Many policyholders fear that the possi- 
bility of unlimited inflation might result 
in the reduction of the purchasing power 
of the proceeds of their policies, the in- 
come from annuities or income settle- 


transfers is to prevent his creating and 
transferring his estate. 
Ask Recognition in President’s Cabinet 

“There are more than $100,000,000,000 
of life insurance protection in force in 
this country today. The National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters represents 
the agents to whom millions of policy- 
holders look for counsel and advice. We 
feel, therefore, that the time has come 
for this huge public to receive definite 
recognition in the cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of these United States. By this we 
do not mean the creation of a new port- 
folio nor the nationalization of life insur- 
ance supervision now properly under the 
control of the states—ratner do we mean 
that a representative of these 63,000,000 
policyholders be named to one of the 
major cabinet posts to safeguard their 
interests. 

“Our reasons for this demand, ad- 
dressed to all political parties, are sim- 
ple. First—the American institution of 
life insurance is the largest fiduciary in 
the world. Second—the extensive diver- 
sifications of the assets of life insurance 
companies brings them into direct con- 
tact with every type of investment which 
is a part of the country’s financial back- 
bone. Third—the tremendous spread of 
protection which is provided by over 
113,000,000 policies of life insurance af- 
fects the interests of every home in the 
country.” 

Those Who Signed Statement 

Members of the Board of Trustees and 
others of the association who lent their 
names to this statement were the fol- 
lowing: 

Julian S. Myrick, New York; Frank L. 
Jones, New York; Lester O. Schriver, 
Peoria; C. J. Zimmerman, Newark; J. 
Stanley Edwards, Denver; John Newton 
Russell, Los Angeles; John W. Clegg, 
Philadelphia; Alexander E. Patterson, 
Chicago; George E. Lackey, Detroit; 
Paul F. Clark, Boston; Theodore M. 
Riehle, New York; O. Sam Cummings, 
Dallas; Robert L. Jones, New York; C. 
Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati; Ernest A. 
Crane, Indianapolis; Chester O. Fischer, 
St. Louis; Ernest R. Gray, Des Moines; 
Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh; Frank B. 
Summers, Omaha; John S. Witherspoon, 
Jr., Nashville; Philip G. Young, San 
Francisco, 


Federal Budget 


ments. This is of great concern to them. 

The way to avoid such uncontrolled 
inflation is plain. It is by the balancing 
of the Federal budget, the curbing of 
public expenditures and the reduction 
of taxation. 

Because the members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, as 
agents in the field, have a deep sense 
of responsibility to the sixty-three mil- 
lion life insurance policyholders in the 
country whom they have served, it re- 
affirms the spirit of its resolution adopt- 
ed at its forty-fourth annual convention 
in Chicago, September, 1933, “commend- 
ing the President of the United States 
for resisting the pressure in favor of 
unsound monetary policies,” and it now 
urges its members and their policyhold- 
ers to call upon their elected represent- 
atives both in the House and Senate 
to fulfill the pledges made by both ma- 
jor political parties to balance the na- 
tional budget and to maintain a sound 
currency and reduce taxes. 





many formerly dreaded gland operations 
are now successfully performed but that 
is only through annual physical exami- 
nations that dangerous conditions and 
symptoms can be discovered early and 
thus there can be prevented advance- 


ment of the disease. His talk was il- 
lustrated with a living model and with 
pictures. It was a novel address which 
created a fine impression and made the 
convention do some very serious think- 
ing. 


James A. Fulton Host To 
Group of Home Life Leader, 


Headed by James A. Fulton, a gro 

- * - A ’ up 
of home office officials, general agent 
and producers of the Home Life of New 
York attended the National Associa. 
tion’s convention. Mr. Fulton was fog, 
and escort to ten outstanding producer, 
of the company who won all expens 
trips to the convention by virtue of is 
duction accomplishments begun on July 
1 and terminating September 12. ; 

Territorial leadership was vigorously 
contested for, officials said, indicating 
an intense desire of the entire Hom, 
Life agency force to attend the conven. 
tion. Handicaps were arranged in judg. 
ing the race for awards in order tha 
newcomers might have an equal chance 
with veterans in competing for the 
prized trips to the National Convention 
Leading agencies of the company wer 
grouped, and from each group two lead. 
ing producers could win the trip, Jy 
addition, the man whose first and only 
contract to sell life insurance was with 
the Home Life, and dated after January 
1 this year, competed with men of like 
history for the trip to Boston. A lead. 
ing general agent was also to be selected 
under the same process, the general 
agent earning the trip being that man 
whose new men had polled the greatest 
amount of business out of the two sum- 
mer months. 

The entire delegation while at Boston 
are quartered in the Hotel Statler, and 
a feature of their special entertainment 
was a luncheon in their honor on Wed- 
nesday at the Statler Hotel. 

Among outstanding men in the insur- 
ance fraternity invited to attend were 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the College 
of Life Underwriters; John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau; Roger 
Hull, manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; Lester 0. 
Schriver, president of the National As- 
sociation, as well as some of the leading 
insurance editors of the country. 





Children Help Dramatize 


Presentation of Trophies 


The Manchester Association of Life 
Underwriters was awarded the Charles 
Jerome Edwards cup and it also won 
the district cup for the New England 
district. Peoria was the first association 
to report for 1936 100% membership 
New York City had a gain of 622 mem- 
bers and Boston 621. New Mexico hai 
the biggest percentage gain with 240%, 
Atlanta had 216%. 

When Alexander E. Patterson, who 
presided at the main session Wednes- 
day, presented membership trophies, the 
event was dramatized as each award 
was announced by drawing stage cur- 
tains revealing in a large frame a little 
girl holding the award cup in her arms. 
When all the awards were made the 
children, all prettily dressed .and charn- 
ingly natural, were strung out across 
the stage and got a great hand from 
the convention. 


Give Schriver Gavel from 


Old Parker House Lumber 


When Clarence W. Wyatt, president 
of the Boston Association, welcomed the 
convention to the city where the group 
was formed forty-six years ago he calle 
President Lester O. Schriver to the mr 
crophone and presented him with 2 
gavel carved from the old newell-post 
of the former Parker House which was 
where the organizing committee met. As 
the original building was torn dow! 
some time ago it proved a task to find 
some wood but the post was located it 
the basement of the present Parker 
House. 

Mr. Wyatt read the original message 
of David M. Holway, president of the 
Boston group in 1890, to the new Na 
tional Association, which he compare 
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Officers for 1936-37 


The report of the nominations 
committee, Manuel Camps, Jr., | 
chairman, was submitted for ap- 
proval to and voted upon by the 
National Council Wednesday af- 
ternoon prior to coming before 
the convention Friday when it 
was unanimously adopted. 


| 


Alexander E. Patterson, gen- 
eral agent Penn Mutual Life at 
Chicago, is the new president. 
He was vice-president last year 
and chairman of the important | 
membership committee which | 
ut the association membership 
at an all time high record. 


0. Sam Cummings, general 
agent Kansas City Life, Dallas, 
was elected vice-president. He 
was secretary last year, is a trus- 
tee, was chairman of the Na-'! 
tional Safety committee and has 
been a leader in association af- 
fairs for years. 


Robert L. Jones, of New York, | 
is called the perennial National | 
association treasurer and he was 
re-elected. 


Philip G. Young, manager 
Metropolitan at San Francisco, 
was elected secretary. He was 
on the membership committee 
last year. | 

The new trustees elected to fill 
vacancies were Holgar J. John- 
son, Pittsburgh; Paul F. Clark, 
Boston; Julian S. Myrick, New 
York; Theodore M. Riehle, New 
York; Ernest W. Owen, De- 
troit; Herbert A. Hedges, Kan- | 
sas City, and for one year to fill | 
Mr. Young’s place, Martin L. 
Seltzer, Des Moines. 


American College Officers 
Re-Elected; Henry E. North 


New on Board of Directors 
All officers of the American College 
ff Life Underwriters were re-elected for 
another year at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors held Monday. One 
new member elected to the board of di- 
rectors for a term of three vears is 
Henry E. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life. Alfred J. Johannsen, North- 
western Mutual, Chicago, the new presi- 
dent of the National Chapter C.L.U., au- 
tomatically becomes a member of the 
board. 
Officers returned to office are these: 
Chairman of the board—Ernest J. Clark, 
John Hancock, Baltimore; president— 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Wharton School, 
Philadelphia; vice-president—William M. 
Duff, Equitable Society, Pittsburgh; 
dean—Dr. David McCahan, Wharton 
School, Philadelphia; secretary—Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia; treasurer—Franklin W. Ganse, 


Ganse-King Estate Service, Boston; 
counsel—Robert Dechert of Dechert, 
Smith & Clark, Philadelphia. 


Directors re-elected for a three-year 
term were these: O. Sam Cummings, 
manager, Kansas City Life, Dallas; Paul 
F. Clark, general agent, John Hancock, 
Boston; Grant L. Hill, director of agen 
and 


and William .M. Duff, E. J. Clark 


Dr. S. S. Huebner. 





ble. 


cies, Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, 


Denver Convention In 1937 Was 
Won By Group of “Wild Indians” 


Denver was selected by the National 
Council as the place for the national 
convention in 1937. Denver’s only com- 
petitor was Houston, Tex. The vote was 
ninety-one for Denver, forty-five for 
Houston and on motion of Kenneth 
Cassidy of Houston who presented the 
invitation from that city, the choice was 
made unanimous for Denver. 

_The Denver delegation launched a va- 
riety of build-up for the Colorado city 
from the day of their arrival. A group 


of them showed up in the lobby of the . 


Statler and the meeting rooms wearing 
feathered Indian headdress. They had 
a bag of silver dollars which they an- 
nounced would be distributed. Set up at 
the entrance to the main meeting room 
was a full size cake of ice with a large 
fish frozen into its center that had been 
shipped from Denver. 

_Isadore Samuels made the main invita- 
tion speech for Denver and there were 
several seconders including J. Stanley 
Edwards. 

An invitation for the national con- 
vention for New York in 1939 was ex- 


tended by T. M. Riehle who told of 
plans for the great World’s Fair to be 
held then in New York. St. Louis spoke 
for 1938 through Howard Cammack. 
Oklahoma City wanted the meeting in 
1939 and Indianapolis in 1940. 

Paul Clark, after all other invitation 
talks had been made, recalled that the 
National Association would be 100 years 
old in 1990, invited the association to 
come to Boston that year on behalf of 
all New England associations, The 
council passed a motion favoring accept- 
ance at that time as a matter of record. 


Morrell, Equitable Leader, 
Speaker on Inheritance Tax 


One of the seminar sessions Wednes- 
day afternoon was led by John Morrell, 
million-dollar producer, rapid fire talker 
who has been the Equitable Society’s 
leading producer six years out of the 
past seven. Last year he wrote $,500,- 
000. He was introduced by J. Stanley 
Edwards. 

Every man of means faces the threat 





Real International Meeting 
At New York City in 1939 Is 
Predicted by Julian Myrick 


At the National Council meeting Wed- 
nesday afternoon Julian S. Myrick, who 
had been appointed early this year as 
chairman of a committee on interna- 
tional conventions, explained that the 
Canadian association does not have con- 
ventions of their own. The president 
of the Canadian association is made an 
honorary vice-president of the National 
Association and the Canadians recipro- 
cate the courtesy. There may be a real 
international convention in New York 
in 1939, Mr. Myrick said, during the 
New York World’s Fair. More than 
70% of the life insurance in force in 
the entire world is held by the people 
of the United States and Canada, he 
said. 





of what may amount to a capital tax on 
his personal estate unless he does some- 
thing about it, said Mr. Morrell, and 
he proceeded to tell of methods by which 
personal estates may be conserved. It 
was a technical exposition of life insur- 
ance applied to this special field requir- 
ing expert knowledge of the laws of 
inheritance and taxes. 








D-O-U-B-L-E 
INSURANCE 
TO AGE 60 


An Ordinary Life Policy which provides for DOUBLE the prin- 
cipal sum insured if death occurs before age 60—for the principal 
sum insured after age 60. 


Issued at ages 10 to 50, $30.43 per $1000 at age 35. 


Premium Waiver, Disability Income, and Double Indemnity are 


optional additions. 


_A policy worth knowing about. 


Details upon inquiry. 


No obligation. 


Rollin Young 
Ag’cy Vice Pres. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 
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The new president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Alexan- 
der Evans Patterson, head of a general 
agency at Chicago for the Penn Mutual, 
has for years been one of the best known 
personalities among the production 
forces of life insurance. During the past 
year he has been vice-president of the 
National Association and chairman of its 
important membership committee which 
raised the association’s enrollment from 
24,307 to a new high record of 26,875. 

In whatever he does, Alexander Pat- 
terson is a great force, always inspiring, 
with an amazing way of bringing others 
up to his speed. His personality is en- 
gaging, his smile and optimism are in- 
fectious, he actuates others with his 
ideals and his sense of honor. He has a 
gift of transmitting his energies to 
everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact because he is sincerely devoted to a 
good cause and is whole-heartedly in- 
terested in the other fellow. 

Leaders are born, but they are also 
hammered out by life and experience. 
Patterson was born with a heritage of 
leadership from both sides of his fam- 
ily, a heritage of abounding vitality and 
an indomitable will to win. But in ad- 
dition to this, he early in life went 
through a hard shaping process on the 
anvil of a depression. Mentality is like 
the head of adrum. A misfortune comes 
along and turns the screws that stretch 
it until the tension becomes very great. 
It seems it surely must burst. Yet, just 
when a man thinks he can stand no 
more, along comes some worse misfor- 
tune and turns the screws again, until 
you think it can’t help but break this 
time. And if the mind doesn’t break, 
mentality becomes very strong. This is 
the process through which Pat went 
during the panic of 1907. 

Patterson’s Early Background 


His personal drama at the time was 
particularly distressing because fate had 
smiled so kindly before. His heritage 
came of dynamic, successful families, 
that of his mother’s including among its 
members Admiral “Fighting Bob” Evans 
of the United States Navy. His paternal 
grandfather, a colonel in the Civil War 
was a great personality who made three 
or four fortunes. Pat’s father was the 
favorite son of this old leader and helped 
him in his business affairs. After his 
grandfather’s death, it was Pat’s father 
who carried on a project of buying up 
old horse-car railways and electrifying 
them. Pat (who had been born in Wash- 
ington, D. C.) followed where these 
projects led—_to Bloomington, IIl., Bat- 
tle Creek and Kalamazoo, Mich., and to 
Chicago. 

A particular inspiration dating from 
these days was that of his older brother, 
William H. Patterson, whom he tagged 
after literally, and patterned himself 
after, too. Those associated with Pat 
have heard him refer, again and again, 
to this brother as his ideal, a salesman 
such as he aspired to be himself, a man 
of enthusiasm, grit, thorough knowledge, 
a man of recognized ability. 

With the panic of 1907, came misfor- 
tunes which would have crippled many 
men but which served to develop in Pat 
a terrific force to fight back and persist. 
His father was wiped out financially and 
the family, from being accustomed to 
every luxury, was reduced to daily 
anxiety. While he was facing this radical 
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By Edmund H., Eithel 
Chicago 


adjustment, which this sudden change in 
their fortunes required, his father con- 
tracted pneumonia and died. Patterson 
was nineteen, scarcely more than a boy, 
and certanly with no training for the 


A Citose-U p of Alexander E. 
The Piasionsl Pisnccinitaia New 


Pp atterson 


cide 


in 1916, Pat attended the citizens mili- 
tary training camp at Plattsburg. After 
war was declared, he entered the first 
regular training camp. On his wall at 
home is his 2d lieutenant’s commission in 





slow you up? 
breathe optimism? 


SOME OF PATTERSON’S PHILOSOPHY 
(Taken from Talks and Articles) 

Any successful general agent or manager will tell you that the best men he 
has were brought into his organization by his own men—therefore, I say to you 
that the future of our business lies in your (the underwriters’) hands. 

We want men and women who are so responsible as to be aware that an 
alliance with a company carries with it an obligation to be a success. 

You and I can look back over our experience and think of many men who 
have failed in our business because they were always looking for some “easy” 
or “trick” method by which to succeed. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, president of Northwestern University, is credited with 
the wise saying, “Mental attitude is more important than mental capacity.” 
How true that is in this business of ours! i 
Are you keeping your own mental attitude trimmed so that you 


There is no substitute for hard work. 





Are you letting negative thoughts 


For my own part, I try to stay away from a Number One Pessimist. 
The pathway of American life insurance is strewn with the bones of men | 
who have failed because they could not organize themselves and keep organized. | 


work. 


We must organize ourselves to the highest degree. 

Success in our business comes from intelligent organization of self and hard 
Individually we must organize, and individually we must fight! 
inspire and instruct us, but we must do: the work alone. 

Some years ago I ran across a resolution that has proven very helpful to | 


Men can 


me: “To do those things well that I most dislike to do.” 


realms of mediocrity ? 


have confidence in your knowledge. 


heavy responsibilities ahead of him. His 
first move was to take his mother to 
Pittsburgh to join forces with his older 
brother. This furnished a home but 
nothing else since the brother had re- 
cently joined the great Westinghouse 
Co. as an apprentice and had a wife and 
baby to support on a very small salarv. 
Just as in the last panic, there were few 
jobs for the very young men. Pat, on 
his rounds hunting for work, walked 
miles from the brother’s house to town 
to save car fare. He developed a faith 
then, which has persisted through life, 
a faith that if a man will only hold out 
long enough, he will win. He acquired 
his characteristic of positive thinking. 
Neither then, or later, has he ever al- 
lowed emotion to smoulder, to generate 
negative thought. He is a man of action 
with no fear or crumpling in his char- 
acter. 


Went With Edward A. Woods 


One of the many men he approached 
for a job was Edward A. Woods, famous 
general agent of the Equitable in Pitts- 
burgh, who offered him a job as a minor 
clerk. Pat was so eager for any work 
that he would have taken down a sign 
“Boy Wanted” with his own hand. It 
was this casual employment that started 
him into the life insurance business, but 
once in, he stuck. 

For nearly fourteen years he served 
under Edward A. Woods, a great leader 
and head of the world’s largest agency. 
Patterson worked at many jobs in the 
agency, continuing steady personal pro- 


duction. He found time to take various 
courses at night at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


When the war threatened this country 


Isn’t our job that of pulling ourselves up by our boot-straps out of the 
Must we not develop our capacity for analyzing our- 
selves and do that which is necessary to bring ourselves up to a peak of pro- | 
duction which will satisfy our own needs and the needs of our families? 
us get away from the “bovine contentedness.” 

To be successful in selling, your prospect must trust you, respect vou, and 
Someone has said that “most of us get 
exactly what we deserve in this world, but so few of us are willing to admit it.” 


Let 





the infantry, personally signed by Wood- 
row Wilson. He served twenty-seven 
months in the army, thirteen months in 
France. He was promoted to major in 
the field artillery, 79th division. 

When Pat returned after the war to 
Pittsburgh almost every job in the 
Woods agency was filled. Edward A. 
Woods esteemed Pat as greatly as Pat 
admired him, however, and created the 
job of assistant to the president of that 
organization for him. It was an inspir- 
ing association. Pat always thought of 
Edward A. Woods and _ his brother, 
Lawrence, the assistant manager, as a 
composite father, supplying his lack of 
one. 


Mrs. Patterson Factor in His Career 


A year before this time there had been 
a young woman in the Woods Agency, 
who had taken a war-time job. She had 
headed the department of employment 
psychology, for which work she had been 
qualified through majoring in psychology 
at Vassar and through special employ- 
ment studies in a seminar. Mr. Woods 
maintained a large force of agents, a 
force requiring constant and arduous re- 
cruiting. He held a belief that a series 
of psychological tests, combined in use 
with rating sheets, ought to make it pos- 
sible to pick a man who would succeed. 
This should be indicated by a study of 
his intelligence quota, his initiative, his 
appearance, his fund of information, his 
reliability, etc. It should be stated that 
this young woman was as beautiful as 
she was clever. She had left the agency 
before Pat’s return from France. Mr. 
Woods arranged a meeting and intro- 
duced her to Pat with the exclamation, 














ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


“Here 
father!” 
One of Pat’s outstanding characteris 
tics is that he is able to make up his 
mind as quick as a flash. He did and 
Eleanor Morgan was asked to become 
Mrs. Alexander E. Patterson. Probably 
no insurance man has ever had a more 
understanding wife or any happier home 
life than he has. She was a good 
psychologist. “Whenever an insurance 
man comes home discouraged,” Pat once 
said, “and his wife then and there says 
to him, ‘Why did you ever go into that 
business in the first place’? from that 
moment on he is done for!” Evidently 
Mrs. Patterson knew what to say 
through the days that brought him dis- 
couragement, hope, overconfidence and 
all the moods that try an insurance man’s 

soul. 

The two great motivating factors of 
his life are, first, his family—his wife, 
son Zander and daughter Portia—and, 
second, his pride in a broad achievement 
in life insurance. The latter ideal may 
come to him from his mother, who was 
brought up to know the best in life and 
demanded it. 

Opens New York Agency from Scratch 

After fourteen years in Pittsburgh, 
Patterson wanted an agency of his own. 
Through Mr. Woods he approached the 
late Frank H. Davis, then chief of the 
Equitable selling force, and asked him 
for a job as an agency manager. This 
was in January, 1922. Mr. Davis placed 
Pat at 120 Broadway in New York ina 
vacant room. He didn’t even rent an 
office for him, just gave him four walls 
and a desk and told him to “hop to it.” 
A man who remembers that day tells 
how the agents soon began to buzz in 
this overcrowded beehive until, expand- 
ing one room at a time, Pat had a suc- 
cessful agency in full swing. In three 
years he built the force up to twenty- 
three full-time men producing $6,000,000 
of business in 1924. On April 1, 1925, he 
was transferred to Chicago as head of 
the largest agency in that city and here 
made another success. In three years he 
had increased its production 70%—from 
$10,000,000 to $17,000,000 annually. 

Goes With Penn Mutual at Chicago 

In 1928, after twenty years of service 
in the Equitable, he was offered a gen- 
eral agency for the Penn Mutual Life 
in Chicago and Illinois, where he is stil! 
located. His success here is well known. 
His agency is one of the largest groups 
of full-time agents in the country and 
his production methods have a wide rep- 
utation. For the record over the years, 
Patterson ascribes special credit to his 
educational director, Hugo R. Schmitt, 
who joined him fourteen years ago. He 
often speaks with pride of the large 
number of men whom he started in the 
life insurance business, who have made 
big successes of it. Among the men who 
have been associated with him as agents 
fourteen have been appointed general 
agents or managers of leading compa- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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One of the records that Boston hangs 
up for succeeding conventions to shoot 
xis Million Dollar Round Table break- 
fasts at 8:30 in the morning. There were 
sinety who sat down at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel when Harry T. Wright, Chicago, 
chairman, started introducing guests and 
prominent round tablers. Massachusetts 
Insurance Commissioner Francis J. De- 
(elles welcomed the group on behalf of 
Governor Curley. Lester O. Schriver, 
president of the National Association, 
reminded the group that they are the 
tops in life insurance production and 
that they are examples for the large 
number of agents in the business who 
look forward to the privilege of becom- 
ing one of the group. 

‘Alexander E. Patterson, first vice-pres- 
ident, who is slated to be the next presi- 
dent, used a million dollar expression in 
designating the group as the quintes- 
sence of brains and ability in the life 
insurance business and that they had in 
their charge the ideals of the business. 

Paul F. Clark, the first chairman of 
the original round table said it was a 
far cry from the Memphis meeting of 
ten years ago when the group was found- 
ed but they have always tried to keep 
it a simon-pure million dollar group. 
They may have relaxed a bit in recent 
vears but this year every effort was made 
to put the qualifications back on strict 
requirements. 

Others speaking briefly were C. W. 
Wyatt, president of the Boston associa- 
tion, William M. Duff, president of the 
Edward A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, and 
lack Lauer, who had charge of the Sat- 
urday outing at Ovsterville and distrib- 
uted prizes for everything from good 
colf to pulchritude. 


Get Back to Fundamentals, Anderson 
Advice 


One of the talks before the Million 
Dollar Round Table was on fundamental 
principles of selling by C. Vivian Ander- 
son. He has been writing an average of 
$1,500,000 for the past ten years. Many 
agents get away from the fundamentals 
very easily, said Mr. Anderson, but in 
his opinion it’s the fundamentals that 
get across. In the last two or three years 
people have become more income-minded 
than ever and in his view in future years 
the business is going to hear more than 
ever about income protection. 

Mr. Anderson approached a client 
something like this: “I want to apologize 
for the way I have left your insurance. 
When you die the lump sum of your 
policies will seem like income to your 
wife and she will spend it.” He then 
translates the amount into income and 
the client then comes back with the ex- 
nected response, “But my wife can’t 
live on $50 a month.” 

Several years ago Mr. Anderson asked 
anumber of leading life companies what 
percentage of their insurance was on an 
income option settlement basis. The an- 
swer then was 17%. The figure now is 
about 18%. Mr. Anderson said he recent- 
ly went over his own business and found 
that 93% was under some form of in- 
come option. 

As to contingent beneficiary, Anderson 
said he was not particularly interested in 
who gets the money so long as it serves 
the policyholders’ purpose, he gets what 
he wants and it goes where he wants it to 


Uses No Camouflage 


Have a definite appointment, urged Mr. 
\nderson. “It sharpens your wits, brings 
the interview to.a focus and a sale.” He 
uses the telephone to get definite ap- 
pointments and since 1932 has never been 
turned down. He uses no camouflage. He 
States what is on his mind. 

“The best way to get to write income 
msurance is to have your own insur 
ance on an income basis,” said Ander 
son. He was surprised that the average 
ersonal insurance of members of the 
Round ‘Table was so small as $125,000. 


fenth Million-Dollar Table 
Tops All Previous Meetings 


Some have much more, of course, and 
many less, but most of them would be 
surprised if they translated their insur- 
ance to an income basis, he said. 


Paul Sanborn’s Power Lead System 


The power lead system in use by the 
Paul Sanborn general agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual was described by 
Mr. Sanborn in a talk before the Round 
Table. This lead refers to the power be- 
hind the lead which makes for a suc- 


cessful approach. That power comes from 


the fact that the person with whom the 
agent has contact before seeing the pros- 
pect stands in such good graces with the 
prospect that a friendly reception of the 
agent is inevitable. In using the power 
lead agents frequently keep away from 
the prospect until they have the neces- 
sary power which will lead to the sale 
as it saves time. With the right power 
lead the agent does not have to talk up 
to the prospect but is on the same foot- 
ing. 


Corporation Tax Law Makes 
More Insurance Necessary, 


N. H. Seefurth Tells Table 

N. H, Seefurth, head of Seefurth Tax 
Service, Chicago, talking to the Round 
Table breakfast at Ritz Carlton Tuesday 
morning made the following statement 
relative to the effect of the 1936 revenue 
tax on close corporations: 

“The 1936 revenue act taxing corpora- 
tion earnings which are not distributed 
will be the cause of revolutionary 
changes in the financial set-up of close 
corporations where the stock is held by 
two individuals. 3ecause of the cash 
position of many corporations the opera- 
tion of this act will probably weaken 
them because many will issue bonds, 


Grant Taggart, “Plugger,” 
New Round Table President 


Grant Taggart, who comes from the 
cowboy country of Wyoming, his post 
office address being Cowley, that state, 
is the new chairman of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, Jack Lauer, Penn 
Mutual Life, Cincinnati, and Paul C. 
Sanborn, Connecticut Mutual, Boston, 
are vice-chairmen. Taggart has written 
4,000 policies since he became an insur- 
ance agent. Most of them are for small 
amounts. 

“I can explain my success in a sen- 
tence,” he told The Million Dollar Round 
Table. “I am an all-around plugger.” 

Prizes consisting of books by Paul C. 
Speicher, Indianapolis author, were of- 
fered at the Million Dollar Round Table 
for the best reason why business for 
1936 will be good for life insurance men. 
Winner of first prize is Harry I. Davis, 
Penn Mutual Life, Atlanta, Each con- 
testant gave his reasons in a paragraph 
and these are those given by Davis: 

“The public is income-minded. It is 
also retirement income minded. We have 
now had national advertising for a suf- 
ficient length of time to create a better 
education and market and to lessen 
sales resistance.” 


notes and preferred stocks in payment 
of dividends. 

“As a result of this these corporations 
will be forced to support their financial 
structure with business life insurance. 
This insurance will be taken out on the 
lives of the key men who are responsi- 
ble for making dividends possible. 

“Insurance protection is the cushion 
against the added shock caused by the 
death of the key man that unfortunately 
may occur after a series of dividend 
payments may have seriously affected 
the liquid position of the corporation.” 

Mr. Seefurth emphatically declared 
that life insurance is the only solution 
of the problem arising out of this new 
revenue act and affords the only possible 
protection to corporations of this class 
in protecting their further operations. 
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142 Round Table Members 
Give Statistics On Selves 


The Million Dollar Round Table 
this year is made up of 142 who offi- 
cially qualified. It is the second larg- 
est Round Table in numbers but the 
breakfast meeting held in the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel was the largest in 
Round Table history. There are thir- 
ty-seven life and qualifying members, 
fifty-five qualifying members and fif- 
ty life members. Twenty-four quaii- 
fied for the first time. 

The ninety-two qualifying members 
produced a total of $121,221,000, an 
average of $1,317,620. The average 
number of cases was eighty-four for 
$15,685 average policy. 

The average age is 44 and they av- 
erage 16 years in the business. Their 


average personal life insurance is 
$125,000. As to education, 15% fin- 
ished grammar school, 28% high 


schools and 57% went to college. Of 
the members 22% have the C. L. U 
designation. 

42% conduct their professional ac- 
tivities on a planned schedule of new 
business acquisition for a year in ad- 
vance. 30% plan a month and a year 
in advance and 10% plan by the week 
and year. Only 5% operate on a week- 
ly advance schedule. All of which in- 
dicates a high degree of professional 
efficiency. 

An interesting prognostication ema- 
nated from the composite opinion of 





the club which was to the effect that 
during the coming twelve months 
| 35% of the Million Dollar Round 
| Table group expect business to be 
| excellent ; 51% believe it will be good; 
and 14% believe that it will be fair. 
Not a dissenting opinion among this 
practical and successful group of life 
| underwriters. 





DeCelles Thinks Insurance 
Co. Tax Should Be Fairer 


Taxation of insurance in this country 
should be placed on some uniform basis, 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 
Francis DeCelles told the Million Dollar 
Round Table Tuesday morning, He said 
that companies are 


they are, 


he is worried 
taxed the way because it 
amounts to confiscation. “The 
have a right to tax them it is true,” he 
said, “but the insurance business should 
Bankers 


not on 


States 


not be discriminated against. 
are taxed on the net income, 
their gross income. Insurance is taxed 
on gross income, not on the net. By 
taxing the gross income you are penal- 
izing the policyholder. That is abso- 
lutely unfair. Insurance should be placed 
on a parity with the banking field and 
taxed on its net income instead of on 


» ee 
the gross. 


Commissioner DeCelles closed with 
the statement that there should be a 
uniform, standard, non-discriminatory 


method of taxation for insurance and 
that was the theory held by the Mass- 
achusetts Insurance Department. 





H. H. Putnam at Convention; 
Attended Original Meeting 


convention is Henry H 
publicity 
and he is 


\ttending 
Putnam, manager of 
ment, John Hancock, 
man at convention who sat through ses 
of first convention of National 
Association. This was the 
where National Association was organ- 


depart- 


only 


sions 


convention 


ized forty-six years ago. Mr. Putnam 
was there as a feporter for the Stan- 
dard, Boston insurance paper, whos 


editor, Chauncey M. Rathsom, was main- 
ly responsible for calling the meeting 
which resulted in the Association’s for- 
mation. 
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DeCelles Attacks 


Mud-Slinging 


Books; Supports Security Program 


His Address Regarded as One of Greatest Endorsements of 
Life Insurance Ever Voiced by a 
Commissioner 


Recent books directed against the in- 
stitution of life insurance met with a 
direct attack from Francis J. DeCelles, 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, when he addressed the general 
convention session of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters Wednes- 
day morning. The entire first part of 
his address was devoted to that topic. 
Secondly he called for cooperation with 
the Government in the field of social 
security. His remarks were straightfor- 
ward. His topic was “Coordinating the 
Cooperation.” 

Tremendous applause followed his 
concluding statement: “These criticisms 
of the present time are but passing 
things. Were it possible to take a poll 
of the American people; were it possible 
to sound their sentiments toward you 
and your business; I am sure that they 
would come forth with a universal voice 
and challenge your traducers by saying, 
‘I believe in life insurance. I believe in 
the honesty of life insurance companies. 
I believe in the competence, the integ- 
rity, and the sincerity of life underwrit- 
ers’.” , 

The convention regards his address as 
one of the greatest endorsements of life 
insurance ever voiced by a Commission- 
er. It will be printed in full and sent to 
every member of the National Associa- 
tion. What he said in part was this: 


Calls Books Offspring of Hate 


“It is my task to protect the general 
public against false ideas that might 
emanate from any source and further to 
protect them against anything that might 
undermine their confidence or injure 
their ability to judge fairly and squarely 
the work of life insurance. 

“In recent months there has been a 
tendency to tear down all of our estab- 
lished institutions. Life insurance has 
not escaped the mud-slingers: You have 
read some of these so-called exposés of 
life insurance. They are the product of 
the times! They are the offspring of 
hate! They abhor truth, deal in half- 
facts, draw illogical and prejudiced con- 
clusions! 

“In the cooperative responsibility 
placed upon me I feel that I must state 
without qualification that I have never 
seen such gross fraud perpetrated upon 
the public as is represented in some of 
these books, 

“Truth is abandoned—red hate of es- 
tablished institutions rules. I believe in 
the freedom of the press—I believe in 
academic liberty. However, I have been 


taught that there is a vast difference 
between liberty and license. In an or- 
ganized government there must be some 
checks against those who under the 
guise of freedom tear away at the vitals 
of our established institutions. 

“As I began to read some of these so- 
called popular life insurance books, I 
realized that these were a very definite 
propaganda attempting to tear down the 
fundamental institutions, the funda- 
mental security, the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the financial structure 
of social security in our nation rests. 
If we destroy the confidence of the 
people in life insurance itself, we have 
destroyed their confidence in their fu- 
ture. No special security program, no 
matter how strong it may be, can rem- 
edy this defect once confidence is de- 
stroyed. 

“Some of these books ask, recommend, 
and plead with the reader to violate the 
spirit of the law. They request him to 
deceive; they ask him to lie about his 
life insurance. What purpose could any 
man have in trying to convince the 
average policyholder to cancel his good 
and valid contract of insurance and 
adopt in its stead a contract which 
might be based upon fraud, a contract 
inferior in value, a contract which did 
not give the proper protection! 


Wrote Only Renewable Term 


“In recent months I have read a great 
deal about the buying of renewable 
term insurance as a means of guaranty- 
ing social security. 

“We have a fraternity in the State of 
Massachusetts that tried to operate upon 
this principle. About three days ago I 
found that it was $26,000 behind in death 
payments. I shall refer it to the At- 
torney General to wind up its affairs. 
Its failure may solely be imputed to the 
fact that it attempted to write renew- 
able term insurance and nothing else. 
There be those who would present to 
you the purported failure of the Or- 
dinary life policy, the twenty payment 
life policy, and the endowment policy, 
and these people present figures and 
statistics which attempt to prove that 
the cost of $uch insurance is prohibitive. 
I can state ,with all the impartiality of 
my position that these representations 
are ungrounded falsehoods. 

“What is the purpose of these books? 
Love of the public? Or desire to de- 
stroy? 


Social Security and Mental Security 
“There can be no true social security 
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FRANCIS J. DECELLES 


without mental security. The need of 
this nation is not solely a definite sum 
of money set aside and a definite pay- 
ment made to all of those who might in 
advanced age find themselves without 
means of support; it is not the material 
aspect of money that can give us true 
social security, but rather is it the feel- 
ing in the hearts and minds of the great 
mass of the people that when the time 
comes that they are unable further to 
continue the field of business endeavor 
that they will not suffer or want for the 
necessities of life. Social security can 
be achieved in this country in two ways. 

“First, and far more important than 
the other method, by means of volun- 
tary social security —the well planned 
life insurance program. 

“Secondly, by a program established 
by the Government, to which the work- 
er contributes a certain sum. 

“I note that many life men look with 
alarm upon the Government’s program 
of social security. They object upon the 
grounds that it destroys private enter- 
prise, and that it places a penalty upon 
the thrift of those who are wise enough 





to save their own money. Furthermore 
they feel that it is not an obligation for 


society to care for those who do not 
care for themselves. 
“In the Government’s program for 


social security I can see very little that 
should cause alarm to the private lif. 
insurance interests. In fact I can ge 
much that might be good. The social 
security program of the Governmen 
cannot be attacked by life insurance jp. 
terests without, at the same time, going 
back upon the principles which they 
themselves have endorsed for years, ~ 

“There is still room for the expansion 
of private business in the field of social 
security — the Government cannot ep. 
croach upon your legitimate field—those 
who can pay for insurance will stil] buy 
insurance. 

“Life insurance is something more 
than cooperative responsibility—it is , 
national responsibility, Those who chal. 
lenge the principles of life insurance 
challenge the vital part of our national 
security. Let me repeat: life insurance 
in its broadest concept is not insurance 
upon the lives of individuals but is in. 
surance for the financial solidarity and 
the social security of the nation. 


Carry Out Principles of Association 


“You men, as life underwriters, stand 
squarely in the middle of the road. On 
the one hand you have the companies: 
on the other hand the general public— 
both depend upon you for aid and as- 
sistance. 

“Let no challenge deter you from 
carrying out the principles which your 
association holds forth. The public has 
confidence in you, and will continue to 
have confidence in you. The very pres- 
ence in our midst of the vicious propa- 
ganda which is being circulated against 
life insurance demonstrates more than 
ever the great value of the American 
agency system to protect the public 
against the unscrupulous who would de- 
stroy confidence in the life insurance 
policy. 

“Life insurance has stood the chal- 
lenge of the years. It is firmly en- 
trenched in the Amercian mind. It has 
embodied itself in the form of the social 
security legislation of the present time. 
People and governments recognize the 
need and necessity of life insurance 
companies,” 


Thursday Morning Peak With 
Seven Important Speakers 
Three Boston Trust Co. Executives Including Former Secretary 


of Navy and Former Governor, Also Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, All At One Session 


The Thursday morning session was 
one of the peaks of the convention with 
an array of prominent trust officers on 
the platform and among the headline 
speakers Charles Francis Adams, form- 
er secretary of the Navy who came as 
chairman of the State Street Trust; 
former Governor Channing H. Cox, now 
president Old Colony Trust, and the 


scintillating Dr. William Lyon Phelps of - 


Yale. Heading the group of trust com- 
pany men was Leon M. Little, president 
of the trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association. 

M. J. Cleary, president Northwestern 
Mutual spoke. His address appears else- 
where in this issue. Glenn B. Dorr also 
spoke at this session. At the same ses- 
sion degrees were conferred on candi- 
dates for the C.L.U. by Ernest J. Clark, 
chairman of the American College of 
Life Underwriters assisted by Dr. David 
McCahan, dean, in the absence of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner. 

The presence of so many prominent 
trust company representatives and their 
addresses was a remarkable evidence of 
the common social aims and services of 
the two institutions. In his talk former 
Governor Cox said: “Your work as well 
as Ours is to encourage and make possi- 
ble an accumulation of savings. We 


ought to view with alarm the efforts that 
are being made today to destroy sav- 
ings. Wanton public spending today 
constitutes the greatest threat to honest 
savings. Let us dare to maintain that a 
man becomes strong and self-reliant in 
doing things for himself.” 

Speaking for the common purposes of 
life insurance and trust companies, 
Charles Francis Adams told the conven- 
tion; “You are participating in making 
life safe and secure and in the develop- 
ment of the country. Our country has 
grown great on individual initiative, self- 
control and the power to sacrifice to- 
day’s pleasures for the fine purpose of 
providing security and comfort for those 
we love. Our whole industry has been 
based on that. There is another theory 
coming in that man is weak and must 
be protected by government. That man 
must be compelled to do these noble 
things. Can these two ideas be recon- 
ciled or shall we be swept aside to 4 
less noble purpose? The great life in- 
surance companies must not have polit- 
ical complexion, but we owe a duty to 
these people. Surely there are times 
when it becomes a duty to speak, to 
demand justice for your people. If the 
time comes to require it I know we caf 
look forward to your participation.” 
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Parkinson Urges Sound Solution 
Of Country’s Currency Questions 


Speaking before the closing session of 
wavention on the soundness of life in- 
qrance companies Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, said: ; 

“The current discussion does not in- 
ylve any questions of the soundness 
of the companies or the integrity of their 
contracts. Their performance during the 
depression is sufficient evidence of their 
gundness and also of their veracity and 
enthusiasm in performing their contracts 
jot only in the letter but in the spirit. 
“The discussion really involves a ques- 
ion which is not primarily a life insur- 
ance question, and that is the soundness 
of currency in which the contracts are 
payable. Every thoughtful person in the 
country knows that the devaluation of 
the dollar is now and will in the future 
be causing an increase in the prices. We 
have in the past and we have always 
found that the average life insurance 
policy varies with the price index. 
“When prices are high, folks take 
more life insurance. It is foolish for life 





Sophia Bliven Describes 
How The Women’s 
Group Will Cooperate 


The theme of the Women’s Session 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Unity of Thought, was 
sounded by Miss Sophia Bliven, head 
of the women’s department at the home 
ofice of the Penn Mutual. 

In a brief talk at the Tuesday morning 
meeting she emphasized the importance 
of this as one of the greatest contribu- 
tions any organization of women can 
make to the handling of problems. This, 
she said, is particularly true in respect 
to the business of life insurance under- 
writing where men and women are work- 
ing together in the same business and 
with a common purpose. 

“In an organization such as the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and the women’s division of the associa- 
tion, neither can do their best work 
alone. We need each other because of 
the difference in the problems in our 
business, We as women underwriters 
meet problems which the men in their 
business might never come up against, 
consequently we can contribute our 
united thought toward proper working 
out. 

“Thus there is a perfect balance in 
our business which we must have. 

“Working in this way does not mean 
segregation of the women from the men 
in the National Association.” 





Busy Agent Must Stop 
And Think, Raymond 
C. Ellis Says At Seminar 


Raymond C. ellis, Home Life, New 
York, talked on programming before one 
of the seminars on Wednesday after- 
noon, 3 

One of the major weaknesses of the 
business of selling, he said, is that the 
salesman is too busy to stop now and 
take stock of where he is, where he has 
been, where he is going. To acquire 
success in programming the agent must 
first develop “the professional concept,” 
which is a serious appreciation of his 
relationship to the client. He explained 
how planned estate service operates. 
This includes the necessity of emphasiz- 
ing that lumber, bricks and mortar do 
not make a house; they must be coordi- 
nated through an architect’s plan into 
a perfect building. 

Programming is a help to the client 
because it helps him evolve a plan and 
accomplish that plan and it is a help to 
the agent because it enables him to make 
etter and bigger sales. 


insurance men, whether managers or 
agents, to try to hide their heads and 
avoid such a question. 

“We should and will meet it frankly 
and make our contribution to its sound 
settlement. It will be settled by our 
policyholders and the rest of the people 
of the country, not as policyholders, but 
as citizens, and we have at the moment 
a very appropriate time for the citizens 
to exercise their power to settle. 

“I think that all of these questions 
are detailed compared with the big fun- 
damental question in this country which 
perhaps I could describe as a contest 
between thrift and waste, and life in- 
surance is most decidedly thrift. Life 
insurance men not only have been mis- 
sionaries of thrift in this country but 
they have provided the most effective 
institution through which the people of 
the country can carry out their plans 
of saving and providing for themselves 
and their beneficiaries. Now if spending 
is to replace thrift as an American habit, 
the safety of life insurance is going to 














____ Its objective has been to serve loyally and faithfully its policyholders and to render them service con- 
s'stent w.th good business judgment; also to gather around it a group of General “Agents and Associates 


who are loyal, competent and trustworthy. These two objectives have been accomplished in an unusually 


large degree. 








PITTSFIELD, 


the:r important purposes is never-ending. 


be detrimentally affected. We decidedly 
are on the side of thrift, and we be- 
lieve that the American people will be 
as they have been in the past on the 
side of thrift because in language, again, 
that the average fellow can understand, 
all public progress in this country has 
been made on the basis of thrift and 
the contribution of one generation to 
the possibilities of the next generation, 
and anything that brings about the con- 
sumption of one generation’s resources 
as distinguished for a contribution to 
the next generation is going to mean not 
public progress but decay. 

“We life insurance people have ad- 
vocated soundness as a basis of public 
progress, as well as the progress of 
our own public and we can be counted 
on to face any problem and advocate 
its sound solution. I urge you to con- 


. tifue to be advocates as you have in 


the Past of sound and unselfish thrifty, 
rather"than wasteful policies in action 
ae of the people of this coun- 
try. 
“There has not been that readjustment 
to. the revaluation of the dollar which 
must ultimately take place. Prices have 
not risen as far as they must ultimately 


rise when that readjustment is fully 
made. 
“Devaluation necessarily will: - bring 


about a rise in prices and that rise has 





GEORGE NIXON BRIGGS 


EIGHTY-FIVE years ago, on May 15, 1851, Governor George Nixon Briggs, and a group 
of public spirited men, founded and chartered the Berkshire County Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Governor Briggs for many years served in Congress and was seven times elected Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


In 1855 the Company widened its field activity and pushed beyond the bounds of Berkshire County. 
When this happened the name was changed to the Berkshire Life Insurance Company. 


This Mutual Company’s search for better and better plans for assisting policyholders in accomplishing 
New policy contracts have been and are being constantly devised 
to meet the ever changing conditions and increasingly exacting requirements of a progressive age. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 


85th Anniversary Year 








THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


not for various reasons gone to the point 
it must ultimately go. Whether that is 
going to be a good thing or a bad thing 
I shall leave that to everybody to decide 
for themselves.” 


FRED. H. RHODES 
President 
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O. Sam Cummings New Chairman of 
General Agents, Managers Group 


At the close of the sessions of the 
General Agents and Managers Section 
that group elected six new members of 
the executive committee and the newly 
constituted committee then elected as 
chairman for the ensuing year O. Sam 
Cummings, general agent Kansas City 
Life, Dallas, and as vice-chairman, Ralph 
G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, New York. 
Reelected for another year was John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr. as manager and 
treasurer of the section and Roger B. 
Hull as executive secretary. Mr. Hol- 
combe is manager of the Sales Research 
Sureau, Hartford, and Mr. Hull is man- 
aging director of the National Associa- 


tion. Both give considerable time to 
plans for the group. e Research 
Bureau has assigned Kenilworth H. 
Mathus of the Bureau staff as a con- 
stant contact with the officers of the 
section. 

The six new members of the execu- 


tive committee are: Howard Cammack, 
John Hancock, St, Louis; Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual, New York; P 
B. Hobbs, Equitable, Chicago; 
LeLeurin, Aetna, New Orleans; Ralph 
Truby, Guardian, Fargo, N. D. and Wal- 
lace N. Watson, Connecticut Mutual, 
Boston. 

The nominating committee was com- 
posed of Henry K. Schoch, Detroit, O. 
Sam Cummings and William L. Boyce, 
New York. 


Now Forty-Seven Local General 
Agents’ Ass’ns Affiliated 


There are now forty-seven local gen- 
eral agents and managers associations 
affiliated with the organization. There 
are about thirty-five other associations 
not yet affiliated but a special effort will 
be made this year to bring them in. 
Paul F. Clark, retiring chairman, told 
the general business meeting that the 
organization would become an even more 


. who 


O. SAM CUMMINGS 


important factor in the National Asso- 


ciation and the business with all associa- 
tions affiliated. 

Members of the executive committee 
remain are Caleb Baldwin, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Seattle; Victor E. 
Beamer, Equitable Society, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; W. L. Brooks, Jefferson Standard, 
Charlotte; C. C, Day, Pacific Mutual, 
Oklahoma City; Guy J. Gay, Sun, Den- 
ver; Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, 
Pittsburgh; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life, New York; O. A. Reeves, New 
England, St. Paul; John Henry Rus- 
sell, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles; H. K. 
Schoch, Aetna, Detroit; J. F. Trotter, 
Mutual of New York, Kansas City. 


Vincent Coffin Tells How To Teach 


“If You Do It Right It’s Fun,” Connecticut Mutual Super- 
intendent of Agencies Tells General 
Agents and Managers 


The pendulum of insurance training 
swings back and forth, toward intensive 
training for a while, then away from it; 
at the present time it is toward a com- 
plete and thorough training job which is 
aimed not solely for the beginner, nor 
for the big producer, but for all agents 
over their entire careers. That was the 
opinion expressed by Vincent B. Coffin, 
superintendent of agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, at the “How to Teach” 
section of the General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Section Tuesday. Mr. Coffin for 
some years has been an _ outstanding 
teacher of insurance selling both in the 
home office and previously at New York 
University. 

His specific suggestions were: 

Try to handle your instruction in small 
groups, wherever possible, rather than 
individually. The increased effectiveness 
of instruction so handled was illustrated 
in a number of ways. 

Remember at all times the human an- 
gles, such as the necessity for patience, 
the handling of a group of men with ab- 
solute impartiality, the fact that praise 
may well be extended in a group meet- 
ing, but that criticism should always be 
reserved for individual conference. 


Reasonable Discipline Urged 


The desirability of conducting all 
teaching work under conditions of rea- 
sonable discipline with respect to start- 
ing promptly, stopping promptly, speak- 
ing in turn, paying attention, taking 
notes, and similar matters. He suggested 
that agents prefer a well disciplined 


meeting to a haphazard one, provided 
the meeting really has meat in it, and 
that the instructor displays at all times 
sympathetic understanding. 

Under the heading of “Getting It 
Across,” Mr. Coffin discussed and illus- 
trated three teaching methods useful in 
life insurance training: The project 
method, where the agents go into the 
field to test matters under study in the 
classroom; the visual method, which 
closely parallels the use of visual ma- 
terial in selling; and the conference 
method, which implies drawing ideas and 
conclusions from the class rather than 
having them presented ready made by 
the instructor. 

Mr. Coffin said that few managers had 
learned to use the conference method, 
and that it was by all odds the most 
effective. He illustrated its use more 
fully in the afternoon seminar. 


Regular Drill Important 

The importance of regular drill and 
constant reviews was clearly brought out. 

Mr. Coffin made a plea for more show- 
manship in teaching, in order to keep 
instruction work alive and interesting, 
and gave numerous examples of how 
this element may be introduced success- 
fully. The speaker pointed out the vital 
importance of constantly using specific 
illustrations in teaching, the constant 
employment of the phrase, “for instance,” 
with all that that implies. 

“Teaching, if properly handled, is good 
fun,” said Mr. Coffin, urging the mana- 
gers to go home and put it into practice 
from that point of view. 
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How Country’s Largest Agency Plans 
Year’s Objectives, Told By Metzger 


How to organize an agency for the 
year’s objectives was discussed before 
the General Agents and Managers’ Sec- 
tion by Clarence B. Metzger, superin- 
tendent of the Edward A. Woods Co., 
Pittsburgh, general agency of the Equit- 
able Society. This agency, fifty-six years 
old, is the largest in the country having 
on its books at the close of last year 
$453,000,000 Ordinary business, $291,700,- 
000 Group—a total of $745,000,000—and 
produced during the depression years 
approximately $35,000,000 of Ordinary 
business each year. Its territory con- 
sists of sixty-two counties in parts of 
three states, chiefly in central and west- 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. The 
agency sales force numbers 38 full- 
time agents, 114 part-time agents, a total 
field force of 462. There are no part- 
time agents in cities of 50,000 or more 
as the agency was one of the first to 
subscribe to the Agency Practices Agree- 
ment. The territory includes every type 
of field from great metropolitan areas 
like Allegheny County with a million or 
more population to small towns, farming 
and coal mining districts. The agency is 
divided into fifteen units under unit and 
district managers and supervisors rang- 
ing from five men in the smallest unit 
to sixty in the largest, the typical unit 
numbering about thirty. The business 
of these units last vear ranged from 
$650,000 from the smallest to almost $7,- 
000.000 from the largest excluding Group 
insurance. 

Planning a Full Time Job 

Planning for this agency, said Mr. 
Metzger, is an all-time job. It has been 
the practice for many years to have a 
weekly luncheon staff meeting at which 
there is a round table discussion of all 
activities. At such meetings there de- 
velops from time to time ideas which 
go into a file on “next year’s plans.” 
They cover sales, recruiting or even pub- 
lic relations and they are cleared through 
one member of the staff who adds to 
the collection of ideas from various 
sources. During December these ideas 
are boiled down to make a comprehen- 
sive plan. Approximately eight times a 
year district managers’ meetings are held 
which usually last two days. Here prob- 
lems of agents in rural areas and me- 
dium sized towns are discussed. About 
the middle of November members of the 
managerial staff begin to diagnose the 
business outlook for the coming year 
using business services, market analyses 
of the day coupled with the best thought 
of life insurance authorities. Sales plans 
of the home office for the following year 
are secured, if possible, and finally an 
attempt is made to diagnose the prob- 
lems of the sales force. There are nu- 
merous staff committee meetings on the 


coming year’s plans before the final 
schedule is adopted. 
The purpose of the schedule, Mr. 


Metzger stated, is to enable every or- 
ganization man to control his own time. 
“Much is heard of time control for the 
individual agent these days,” commented 
Mr. Metzger, “but little of time control 
for organization men. It has been my 
observation that probably those most in 
need of a time control plan are harried 


general agents, managers and others 
charged with the duty of directing 
agents. The average organization man 


is very busy but it is also suspected that 
he allows too many things to interfere 
with what he should be doing. Such a 
schedule is of inestimable value in fight- 
ing time devouring chores which are 
otherwise not so easily avoided. 
Recruiting 150 New Agents 
“After many years of experience, we 
know very accurately how many people 
will leave the agency in the course of a 
year by death, resignation and transfer,” 
continued Mr. Metzger. “The first job 
is to replace this group if we are not to 
stand still in the matter of personnel. 
In 1935, 160 agents left from all causes 
and.178 the year before. Keeping our 


agency policy for 1935 in mind, we set 
the number of new agents to be ap. 
pointed in 1936 as 150. This quota in 
turn is divided among unit and district 
managers, supervisors and the staff per- 
sonnel department in January. In term, 
of the fifteen units it means an average 
of ten new men a year per unit. This jg 
not an accurate picture because it js oy; 
aim to hire men or women only in teri. 
tories where the market is adequate ty 
support a full-time representative, Cop. 
sequently, some unit managers may hire 
fifteen or sixteen salesmen a year, oth. 
ers but six or seven. 

“Ways and means of securing these 
new agents are discussed by every man. 
ager personally with the superintenden 
and the head of the new personne! de. 
partment. At subsequent unit reviews 
throughout the year, recruiting progress 
is carefully surveyed and other appro. 
priate suggestions made. 

“The new organization sales volume 
is set by joint conference with a repre- 
sentative of the home office agency de- 
partment and the agency manager and 
is based upon the agency’s past year's 
record, tempered by the current recruit- 
ing plans, such as possible new mana- 
gers to be employed or unusual recruit- 
ing efforts to be put forth in general 
by the agency. Each district manager 
in turn designates the towns in his ter- 
ritory in which he expects to hire one 
or more agents and his progress is meas- 
ured at times during the ensuing year.” 

Training Methods Used 

Turning to the subject of training of 
agents, Mr. Metzger said: “Training on 
the job is a continuous process and be- 
gins with a district or unit manager the 
day a prospective agent’s contract papers 
are completed. It has become very evi- 
dent in the last several years in our 
agency that our chief problem is not one 
of recruiting, but one of development— 
that of getting the new man properly 
and effectively started in the life insur- 
ance business, so that he can remain to 
make a success in it rather than to pass 
out of the picture to be another exam- 
ple of why the life insurance business 
should be avoided. Consequently, late in 
1935 our educational procedure came in 
for careful scrutiny with the result that 
a determined attempt has been made to 
get our new people successfully started 
within their first ninety days in the busi- 
ness and at the end of that time to elimi- 
nate those who seem to have little or no 
chance of success. It has been effective- 
ly demonstrated by the bureau’s studies, 
as well as by similar studies in our own 
agency and a number of other agencies 
of our company that in general if the 
new man has not made satisfactory prog- 
ress in his first three months, there is 
little hope of his doing so thereafter. 

“The objective of the new training 
procedure is to give the new man a 
general knowledge of the life insurance 
business and yet not confuse him; in our 
preliminary training course, to prepare 
him to make an intelligent sale soon 
after contract. In short, the revised 
training procedure will endeavor to give 
the minimum amount of instruction nec- 
essary to get the new man into produc- 
tion promptly along organized lines and 
then following it up a few months later 
with more instruction in a second school.” 

Early in January each unit manager 
personally reviews the past year’s work 
with each one of his associates, prefer- 
ably in the presence of his wife. The 
three of them set up a budget for the 
year and arrive at the business objective 
necessary to meet this budget. All the 
cards of a given unit are totaled, the 
results liberally discounted by the skepti- 
cal superintendent and the result is the 
unit’s quota for the year. At least four 
times a year the unit manager reviews 
the accomplishments to date and rec- 
ommends one or two items in which he 
may be weak to be improved in the 
subsequent quarter. 
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General Agents and Managers Tell 
How They Handle Recruited Agents 


Large Crowds at Sessions; T. G. Murrell Substitutes for Carroll 
Day; Prominent Agency Heads Give Ideas from 
the Floor; Many Opinions 


Large crowds, including many home 
ofice agency executives, attended the 
yssions of the General Agents and Man- 
agers Section Tuesday. The morning was 
taken up with five speakers’ problems 
or methods of current interest to agency 
heads, summaries of these talks appear- 
ing elsewhere in this paper. Ralph G. 
Engelsman, New York, as chairman_of 
the program committee presided. Be- 
cause of the absence of Carroll C. Day, 
the same subject, “How to Sell the Pros- 
pective Agent the Business,” was given 
in an original talk by Thomas G. Mur- 
rell, manager, Connecticut General, New 
York. Each of these speakers then pre- 
sided in the afternoon at open forums 
on these general themes. 

Ways of Contacting New Agents 

Prospecting for new agents is very 
much like prospecting for life insurance, 
sid Mr. Murrell in opening his forum. 
Its a matter of getting contacts. He 
was formerly in Chicago and when he 
was appointed to the’ New York City 
post to start an agency, he went first to 
the home office, interviewed the officers 
including the president, asking them for 
letters to people they knew in New York. 
He wanted people to go to, to explain 
that he was starting an agency and asking 
for suggestions of men who might like 
to make life insurance a career. They 
all gave him letters. He put on fifty- 
eight men only four of whom had pre- 
vious life insurance experience. He soon 
had 280 centers of influence. There were 
certain natural contacts such as the sev- 
eral hundred men in New York, fellow 
graduates of the Naval Academy. 

As to advertising as a source, some 
had no success with this as it did not 
produce the right type. There was a 
feeling that the manager couldn’t expect 
much cooperation in recruiting from the 
agents until they were earning a living 
themselves. On the other side of this 
matter one manager has a “helping hand 
movement” in the agency and as a result 
0% to 70% of the new agents come 
through the members of the organiza- 
tion. The usual practice is to reward this 
with prizes or give cash recognition 


based on the inducted agent’s first year's 
production. 
Recruit Men Under Age 30 
John M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York, said he won’t take a new 
man on unless he can finance himself 
for three or six months. There was a 


difference in opinion and practice on this... 


Ralph Engelsman asked for a show of 
hands on those present who had entered 
the business before age 30. The majority 
had. Engelsman said he had frequently 
tested this and found that most success- 
ful men had got into life insurance be- 
fore thirty. He ha; applied this to his 
own recruiting. He does not refuse older 
men but he seeks only men in their 
twenties. The young man doesn’t need 
much money. He brings enthusiasm and 
excitement to the agency. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Newark, N. J., told 
of recruiting young men by contacting 
the father first. He even went so far as 
to arrange with the father to advance 
money which the agency paid to the tyro 
agent, in this way giving him a real sense 
of earning by effort and also obligation. 
Some managers send out letters to heads 
of families suggesting a career in life 
insurance for their boy. Such letters, it 
was said, must be followed up with per- 
sonal calls on the parent. The idea is 
that the father has invested money in 
his son’s education and can launch him 
on a career of splendid service with large 
opportunities for success. 

Group vs. Individual Training 

Vincent B. Coffin, 
agencies for the Connecticut Mutual, 
conducted an open forum on training. 
He suggested the desirability of training 
men in small groups because it is more 
effective, but supplemented by individual 
instruction. Mr. Mason, educational di- 
rector of the Paul Clark agency, Boston, 
recently changed from group training to 
individual. The reason was that in the 
same group there would be some young 
men with only a high school education, 
some college men, some with keen minds, 


superintendent of 


others slow. For this reason he has 
switched to individual training. Certain 
(Continued on Pave 21) 


How To Put Color In Business By 
Sales Contests Told By J. E. Gibbs 


John E. Gibbs, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life, in Newark, told the 
Managers’ Session how his agency puts 
color into the business routine with sales 
contests. He remarked, in part: 

This business of ours can be the most 
colorless job in the world. Color affects 
mental attitude—think that over. And 
nothing will serve to inject color into 
our business lives like a colorful contest. 

First we use colors themselves—red, 
green, orange, blue, yellow, gold, etc., on 
our contest board. Secondly, our bulle- 
tms are on colored paper—different each 
tme. Thirdly, the use of a mimeograph 
permits amusing and pointed sketches in 
the margins. Fourthly, we attempt to 
itroduce our contests in a colorful way. 

You can lead a horse to water—ap- 
plies to contests. Careful experimenta- 
tion has convinced me of the psycho- 
logical value in the following factors: 

The desire for a contest should ema- 
hate from within the organization—pref- 
erably from a group of agents. 

The idea of the contest and supervi- 
sion of its organization should originate 
rom a committee of popular and enthu- 
Slastic sub-agents. 

he general agent, although he is go- 


ing to be “stuck” for the prizes, should 
be enthusiastic and privately lend his 
advice and counsel. 

Personal supervision should consist of 
an acute awareness as to daily progress 
of individuals on the part of the general 
agent and the staff. Ostensibly impartial, 
but deeply interested in the agents’ con- 
test. 

Mechanical follow-through in the shape 
of bi-weckly bullctins, telegrams, ’phone 
calls, etc., is essential to the complete 
success of the drive. 

Such follow-through should spring 
the contest commiitee, team captains and 
other interested agents—at least bear 
their signature and knowledgeful con- 
sent. 

Recognition of outstanding perforim- 
ance should be increasingly made by 
general agent in agency meetings as the 
contest progresses. 

By serio-comic methods (kidding to 
you) the general agent should stir pri- 
vate rivalries. As an outsider he can do 
this even in public. 

We even ask our clerks to participate 
in being verbally interested in each 
man’s progress—from the telephone girl 
to the cashier, Mr. Agent gets a pat on 
the back, or, so to speak, vice versa. 




















1000 YEARS 
OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Ten centuries of experience: a fitting commentary 
on the history of 12 New England life insurance 
companies. 


This selection does not exhaust the roster. The 
youngest company added to make the final total is 70 
years old. There have been many since, and their com- 
bined ages would probably take us back, in years, be- 
fore the start of the Christian era. 


When the first company began business, John Tyler 
had been President of the United States for two years. 
Twenty-one Presidents have succeeded him. New Eng- 
land life insurance companies since have seen 13 
Republican, two Whig and six Democratic administra- 
tions. President Tyler’s United States was composed of 
28 state entities, though Texas was annexed while he 


held office. 


The State Mutual, incorporated in 1844, has seen 
these states join the Union: Arizona, California, Colo- 


rado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 


Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyom- 


ing. State Mutual has progressed as the Union has 








progressed. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 92 Years a Synonym for Security 
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Old-Time Knowledge Not Enough for 
Today’s World, Cleary Tells C. L. U. 


Agent of the Present Needs Extensive Training to Deal With 
Informed Public; Must Also Try to Solve Great 
Problems Affecting Business 


of knowledge that suf- 
ficed the life underwriter in the old 
days is wholly inadequate today. A 
broad knowledge or even a _ technical 
knowledge of life insurance alone is 
grossly inadequate. Too many men and 
women in this business take no interest 
in the important questions affecting it 
leaving to someone else the solution of 
its problems. No one outside is going 
to solve them for you.” Such was the 
advice of M. J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, in address- 
ing the convention at the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters C.L.U. con- 
ferment Thursday on the future of edu- 
cational work in the life insurance 
business. 

Mr. Cleary paid tribute to Dr. S. S. 
Huebner and many other leaders in the 
C.L.U. movement, some of whom had 
given their services without any possi- 
bility of their ever earning the designa- 
tion. He continued in part: 

I wonder if we are as conscious as we 
might be of the complexities that have 
come into life and business within the 
last three decades—within the life time 
of all who are here—within the adult 
life time of a great many of us. It is 
not so long ago that our personal, our 
family and our business problems were 
really simple problems compared with 
what they are today. I am not going to 
take time to elaborate on that thought. 
You know it as well or better than I. 
Books—big books—have been written on 
it. If you have read Mark Sullivan’s 
“Our Times” you were impressed as I 
was with the greatness and rapidity of 
the change and how unconscious were 
we of its progress. As compared with 
today our social and economic structure 
and our individual and group problems 
were very simple even two decades ago. 

You didn’t need a great lot of knowl- 
edge to adequately serve a client who 
bought a thousand or five or ten thou- 
sand of life insurance that was to be 
paid in one sum to a designated person 
when the insured died. If I sold him a 
twenty-pay life when an ordinary life 
would better fit his need and circum- 


“The amount 
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PAUL F, CLARK 
General Chairman 


stances no great harm was done. He 
got his money’s worth and the amount 
of cash he planned on leaving through 
life insurance was there. 

Maybe the companies were backward 
in their service and their conception of 
the needs of the public in those days. 
Whether such a criticism would be jus- 
tified or not is not important to us now. 
The fact is that we looked upon the 
need as simple and we provided for it in 
a simple way. ; 

That isn’t so any more. It isn’t so 
because in more recent years we saw 
other and wider fields in which life in- 
surance could serve its patrons. We 
conceived of better and more effective 
ways to provide for needs formerly cov- 
ered by lump sum payments. 

Then, too, these complexities to which 
I have referred came into the picture. 
Income instead of lump sums that too 
often disappeared and failed to do the 
thing that prompted the policyholder to 
save and sacrifice, became the objective. 
Education for children, the protection 
of business interests, the protection of 
creditors, the protection of the estate 
against tax impositions and other needs 
confronted the individual and life insur- 
ance sought to satisfy the need in this 
wide and complicated field. To its credit 
let it be said that it has provided an 
efficient, economical and stable vehicle 
through the use of which most, if not 
all, of these needs can be provided for. 


Now Social-Minded 


Then, too, we become social minded— 
a term about which we hear a great deal 
these days and about which we are to 
hear more, There were social problems 
resulting from the fact that great masses 
of the employed population—particu- 
larly the industria! workers—could not 
or did not, when death came, make pro- 
vision for their dependents. Again, life 
insurance, conscious of its mission, 
planned vehicles to provide for this 
need, Then came group insurance, group 
annuities and group pension plans. 

You may say—why talk about that, 
we know all that. I know you do. But 








THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER—LIFE UNDERWRITERS EDITION 


M. J. CLEARY 


I was asked to speak of the increasing 
importance of education in life insur- 
ance selling. I point to this record or 
history to justify the statement that the 
amount of knowledge that sufficed in 
the old days is wholly inadequate today. 

Let me repeat that a broad knowledge 
or technical knowledge of life insurance 
alone is also grossly inadequate. We 
want our prospect and our policyholder 
to accept us as his insurance advisor. I 
conceive it to be the purpose of every 
life insurance salesman to determine— 
not how much can I sell this prospect— 
but how much is the minimum required 
to adequately cover his needs, 

In discussing family, business and tax 
needs we are talking about things that 
our prospect knows about—things that 
he has probably thought a great deal 
about. If we are not intelligent in our 
analysis of them and in the program we 
suggest for him he will not have much 
confidence in our suggestion that we 
can solve his problem through our ser- 
vice, 

Dealing With Informed Public 

Education is important today in a 
greater degree than it was years ago 
because we are dealing with an in- 
formed public. The experiences of the 
past half dozen years have turned the 
public mind to life insurance in a 
greater degree than ever before. These 
same experiences have made the buyer 
cautious. He isn’t accepting investment 
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proposals with 


the nonchalance tha: 
characterized his , 


dealings in the late 
twenties. He wants to be shown, W, 
have to know our service, his proble 
and how to relate them effectively , 
we won’t command and hold his cop. 
fidence in the degree necessary to 4 
business with him. 


Some Educate Selves 


I am not at all unconscious of th, 
fact that there are many happy, Sue. 
cessful and efficient salesmen in life in- 
surance who never took a course j 
college or by correspondence. Many who 
probably never read a book on philoso. 
phy, sociology, economics 01 law, But 
if you visit with them you will find they 
are educated men—men who by instinct 
experience and contact have accumulatej 
an unusual amount of knowledge 4s 
well as skill in using it. 

Another point of major importance js 
the ability to know what is education 
A diploma or a degree is not proof that 
the holder is educated. At best it js 
evidence of an ambition for an educa. 
tion, evidence of knowledge of the 
fundamentals and of capacity to study. 

Not all — regardless of quantity of 
knowledge—will succeed. I have known, 
and so have you, brilliant students of 
the law who were dismal failures as 
lawyers. They lacked other important 
qualities. On the other hand, I haye 
known men with a limited knowledge of 
law who rose high in their profession, 
That does not discredit nor does it argue 
against the value and importance of 
education. 

Some of you may not succeed, None 
of you will merely because you have a 
degree. Industry, continued study and 
an honest and intelligent application of 
your knowledge to your client’s prob- 
lems will give you a chance to win. 

The possession of this degree carries 
with it a responsibility to the fraternity 
and to the public. You claim the right 
of recognition. It’s up to you to justify 
that claim. 


Huebner and Gilman Missed 


One of the perennial convention fig- 
ures who was missed was Dr. §. §. 
Huebner, especially at the C.L.U, dinner 
and the conferment of degrees. Ten 
days ago he was in the hospital for an 
operation and is now _ recuperating 
nicely. 

Another personality missed was 
Charles C. Gilman, vice-chairman with 
Paul Clark on the convention executive 
committee, who was so _ tuckered ont 
that he went to rest at the Baptist 
Hospital. 
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Convention Personalities 


Attend C.L.U. “Dutch Treat” 


At the dutch treat dinner of the Na- 
tional Chapter C10). 
there was a turn out of some lead- 
personalities. Among 
table with National 
Cassidy of 


Wednesday eve- 


ning 
ing convention 
those at the head 
Chapter President Fred L. 
Seattle was National Association Presi- 
dent Lester O. Schriver, the next presi- 
dent Alexander E, Patterson of Chicago, 
new president of National Chapter Al- 
fred J. Johannsen of Chicago, Roger b. 
Hull | man: wing director, Theodore M. 
Riehle past president of the National 

Association ; Ernest J. Clark, the “grand 
old man” of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and chairman of its 
board, Dr. David McCahan, dean of the 
college, William M. Duff, Franklin W. 
Ganse, Charles J. Zimmerman, T. G. 
Murrell, directors of the college, and 
Clarence W. Wyatt, president Boston 
Association. Special guest at the head 
table was M. J. Cleary, president North- 
western Mutual Life. Earl Braley in- 
troduced the speakers who were Theo- 
dore M. Riehle and the new National 
Chapter president Alfred J. Johannsen. 
The latter’s talk is summarized else- 
where. Dr. S. S. Huebner president of 
the American College did not attend the 
convention because of illness. 

Speaking on the relation of the C.L.U 
movement to agency problems of train- 
ing, Mr. Riehle told the C.L.U.’s that 
he believes the future will see a tiene 
in the compensation basis of agents, 
either salary or salary and commission 
because of the necessity of removing the 
ups and downs, lev eling the results more 
in the recruiting of new agents. He 
said two standards have been estab- 
lished “in the business, the C.L.U, ten 
years ago and the Agency Practices 
Agreement eighteen months ago. Both 
of these tend to put recruiting on a 
high class basis and elevate the business 
as a whole. 

Recruiting on a high class basis has 
always been difficult, said Mr. Riehle, 
especially in the past two years. The 
C.L.U. movement has helped not only 
as to the field but the companies. Busi- 
ness produced through such representa- 
tives has lower acquisition cost and a 
more favorable experience. As an objec- 
tive to hold before the new agent the 
C.L.U. is valuable. It is an incentive. 
C.L.U.’s earn more than average agents 
as shown by a survey made by the New 
York association. “I’m not interested in 
any man with less than a ten year look,” 


said Mr. Riehle. 
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Tuition Refunds By Companies 
To New C. L. U.’s Recommended 


+More insurance companies might 
make a practice of refunding tuition 


fees to those of their agents who pass 
the Chartered Life Underwriters exami- 
nations, Alfred J. Johannsen of Chicago 
new president of the C. L. U.’s told the 
annual dinner Wednesday night. He 
remarked, in part: 

Reports of public appreciation of the 
significance of the C. ), degree are 
coming in in greater frequency. Prog- 
ress ied been made, but we still have 
a long way to go. 

I think the life insurance 
can well take a leaf from the books -of 
the training departments of many of 
the greatest American industries. They 
have recognized that the evening col- 
leges of commerce are the best and 
least expensive answer to learning the 
“why” of their industry. 

These schools are 
equipped, the instructors are 
teachers, experts in their field. 
been said we remember 

Ten per cent of what we read, 20% 
of what we hear, 30% of what we see, 
50% of what we hear and see at the 
same time, 70% of what we say, 90% 
of what we do. 

The evening college recognizes these 
principles and do a far better job of 
teaching than the industrial company 
itself can in educational courses. Job 
training is a different matter. It is done 
on the job, at the company’s expense. 
In our field it is done on the job, too, but 
most of it at the agents’ expense. 

What Chicago Edison Does 

The companies encourage attendance 
at the evening colleges and refund part 
of the tuition. In ten years the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago, 
with 9,000 employes has paid over 2,000 
tuition refunds. In the next ten they 
anticipate over 4,000 such refunds. Many 
such companies are finding their best 
young executives coming from the men 
who have taken advantage of the tuition 
refund plan. The life insurance compa- 
nies are missing a great opportunity 
when they do not grasp the opporunity 
to train their agents in the universities. 
It is not enough to say it is a good 
thing, say it with tuition refunds. 

When evening college courses are not 


companies 


thoroughly 
seasoned 
It has 


available to the underwriter, the prob- 
lem of learning the “why” is more 
difficult. If a nearby college cannot be 


sold on the value of installing a pro- 


gram, or a few of the professors em- 
<mes to carry it on in spare hours, the 
only answer so far is group classes with 
the underwriters themselves running the 
course. The hardest way of all is to do 
it all alone. 


Training Course Not Sufficient 


The average company training course 
is a rather short conglomerate mixture, 
most of it on the “how,” a little on 
the “why.” You and I know its pri- 
mary hope is to save some of the sev- 
enty-five out of one hundred new agents 
who fall by the wayside in the first two 
years. But what of the man who has 
survived the two years. If he is men- 
tally alert, ambitious or inquisitive he 
thirsts for more of the “why.” He has 
skill and technique, but wants knowl- 
edge because he knows it means power, 
prestige, mental ease. The only answer 
I know of is the C. L. J. 

Next March is the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. Six have 
been depression years. Let’s see how 
far they have gone in filling the need 
for education in life underwriting. To 
date 2,443 different life underwriters 
have passed 8,273 C. L. U. examinations. 
There are 1,017 C. L. U.’s. The Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters has 
done a fine job, but the palm goes to 
those 2,443 men and women who with 
vision, courage and study have started 
life underwriting up the scale of the 
professional world. 

The C. L. U. examinations are tests 
of knowledge of principles. Except for 
the requirement of a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent, there is noth- 
ing specified with regard to required 
study courses or how the knowledge 
must be obtained. However, the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters has 
laid out a complete course of study, 
texts, etc. It is perfected vocational 
guidance. 


Visitors From Farthest 

Traveling from a considerable dis- 
tance are J. Vance Hoagland of Hono- 
lulu and James G. Blain of Guatemala 
City. A Chinese woman agent is also 
in attendance but she lives in Chicag 
and was born in America. Her name is 
Mansie Chung. Her husband is an agent 
and so was her father. 


National Comvnatiin Cunains Leaders 


WILLIAM M. DUFF 


Program Chairman 





CHESTER O. FISCHER 


Former Program Chairman 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS 


Program Vice-Chairman 








New Head of C.L.U. 


ALFRED J. 


The National Chapter of C.L.U. held 
business meeting Wednesday evening 
preceding its annual dinner at which was 
announced the results of the balloting 
by mail for national Chapter president. 


JOHANNSEN 


Alfred J. Johannsen was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Fred L. Cassidy of Se- 
attle. 


Mr. Johannsen supervises recruiting 
and training of new agents in the Ho- 
bart & Oates agency, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Chicago, in addition to writing a 
substantial amount of personal business 
He was in the chemical manufactur ring 
business before entering life insurance 
in 1929. He is a past president of the 
( mnenie Chapter, C.L.U., treasurer Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
Fn of life insurance courses at 
Northwestern University and president 
f Stanford Alumni of Illinois, gradu- 
ate of Stanford 1919, 

The National Chapter is preparing to 
celebrate its tenth anniversary next 
March 22 when meetings of all local 
chapters will be held in different sec- 
tions of the country. 


Soon Be 5,000 C. L. Uw s, 
Clark Tells Newest Ones 


There will soon be 5,000 Chartered 
Life Underwriters in the United States, 
it was pointed out by Ernest J. Clark, 
chairman of the board of the America 
College of Life Underwriters, at the 
tenth annual conferment exercises 


Pres- 
ident S. S. Huebner was not present due 
to a recent operation but sent a lette 
of advice to the newest possessors of 
the designation. 

Mr. Clark said, “We may be proud of 
the results of nine vears of the College's 
oneration, seven of which have been 
clouded by the depression in his 
tory of America. Fach year, however, 
has shown substantial progress over its 
pred cessor in the numbe f candidates 
cxamined, in active study rroups, in the 
number of cooperating universities and 
colleges and in the mterest and support 
extended the college by life insuranc< 
executives 

“On the present basis of prog 
the momcntum of the movemert, w« 
shall have 5,000 C. L. U.’s in the United 
States vithin a very few years as a re 


worst 


ress and 


su't of the splendid cooperation that 
being extended to the collece bv the na 
tion’s higher institutions of learning and 
the life imsurance companies to whon 
this thorouch educational course means 
so much.” 

Mr. Clark reccmmended that the ne 


C. L. U.’s affiliate with and support the 
local or nearest C. L. U. Chapter, wit! 
the local life underwriters associatior 
that they never forget the seriousness of 
their lives’ work; continue their studies, 
and never forget the responsibility of be- 
ing a Chartered Life Underwriter. 
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Women Agents Meet In First 
Quarter Million Round Table 


Corinne V. Loomis, head of women’s 
department, Paul F. Clark agency, John 
Hancock, presided at a luncheon of wo- 
men Quarter Million Dollar writers on 
Tuesday at the Hotel Statler. Many of 
those present have written a quarter of 
a million or more for several years. 
Among those at the head table were 
Sophia Bfiven, head of women’s divi- 
sion, head office agency, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Martha Boott, John 
Hancock, Boston; Sara Frances Jones, 
Equitable Society, Chicago. Among oth- 
ers present were Fay Levy, Equitable 
Society, New York, who paid for $570,- 
000 last year and nearly that much in 
1934; Agnes Bruder, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, who wrote $750,000 on life of 
Sam Ash, orchestra conductor; and Ma- 
bel H. Earls, Equitable Society, New 
York, who wrote a large policy on Rudy 
Vallee. Although she was ill for two 


months last year Jewell J. Preston, John 
Hancock, Cincinnati, was one of the 
leading women writers in the country. 
Leonore Olsen, who heads a women’s 
agency of Penn Mutual in Rockefeller 
Center, led the Penn Mutual in January. 

Miss Loomis told of the growth of life 
insurance on women risks. Almost 15% 
of all the life insurance written this year 
is said to be on the lives of women. She 
said one of the most important charac- 
teristics which women should have was 
the power of decision. Most people can- 
not make a decision of any kind. They 
have to have them made for them. She 
said life insurance agents must not only 
make their own decisions, but frequently 
have to make other people’s decisions for 
them. 

The meeting 
by the women 
best sales plans. 


talks 
their 


closed with short 
agents telling of 


Insurance Agents Often Community 


Counsellors, Judge Schofield Finds 


Woman Jurist Thinks It “Fair Play” That Feminine Agents 
May Compete on Equal Terms With 


Men in Business 


Many life agents are not only sales- 
men and bringers of financial security 
but adjusters of family problems and 
spiritual counsellors, Judge Emma Fall 
Schofield of Malden, Mass., told the 
Dutch Treat dinner for women agents 
Monday night. She discussed zest for 
life and quoted from Dorothea Brande, 
Henry Van Dyke, Walter Pitkin, Soc- 


rates, Theodore Roosevelt and Charles 
M. Schwab. 
In part Judge Schofield remarked: 


To all lovers of fair play it is a great 
satisfaction to realize that in the pro- 
fession of selling life insurance men and 
women compete on equal terms. That 
in this field women find that their sex 
is no disadvantage. That with intelli- 
gence, training, good health, initiative, 
courage, industry, stick-to-itiveness, im- 
agination and a high sense of honor, she 
can hitch her wagon to a star and feel 
that there is a splendid chance of mak- 
ing good progress toward her objective, 
in the same way as can her brother 
insurance counsellor, 

The selling of life insurance, (and to- 
day it is a profession rather than a 
business and a noble profession too), 
has always appealed to me as being one 
of the finest fields of service work that 
there is. Ministers, doctors, nurses and 
social service workers do inestimable 
good in the world. But not one whit 
more than do life insurance counsellors. 

Not only do you render financial help 
to people you interview and to those 
connected with them, but in many in- 


stances, you serve in the capacity of an 
adjuster of family problems and as spir- 
itual counsellor. 

As a lawyer who has been engaged in 
the practice of Jaw for many years, I 
have found that there are innumerable 
people, especially those without church 
connections, who, when they come to 
an attorney for advice in regard to 
some domestic problem, are really in 
need, not so much of legal counsel as 
for practical and sympathetic help and 
guidance in readjusting or reorganizing 
the entire family situation. 

Community Advisors 

Sometimes it seems as if every town 
or city needed one or more community 
advisors. Wise and sympathetic people 
who could advise and help men and 
women who were so close to their dif- 
ficulties that it was impossible for them 
to get the proper perspective of them. 

But I have found that there are many 
wise and experienced life insurance 
counsellors who fill just such roles. 

In order for the client to be properly 
advised as to what insurance program 
will be best suited to his needs, there 
must naturally be a frank statement 
concerning his assets and obligations. In 
many instances this will involve the 
mention of one or more _ perplexing 
problems. And how often a sagacious 
and sympathetic life insurance repre- 
sentative has been able to help. And a 
bond of real friendship is formed be- 
tween the two; one that stands the test 
of many years. 


Beatrice Jones Recommends Book 
For Streamlining Agent’s Mind 


“Why didn’t I think of that before?” 
isn’t a very good thing for an agent to 
be saying on the way out from an un- 
successful interview. He or she should 
train the imagination so as to think of 
the answers before the interview and 
not have them come as bright inspira- 
tions when it is all over. That was one 


of the ideas presented by Beatrice Jones, 
assistant agency manager in charge of 
a women’s unit for the Equitable Society 
in New York when she addressed the 
women underwriters’ session on Tuesday. 


“We have all been in a situation where 
the retort proper only occurred to us 
after our chance to say it had gone,” 
Miss Jones pointed out. “Isn’t this the 
thing that happens to us in selling? 
What are the things we could do to de- 
velop our imagination?” She suggested 
the book, “Streamline Your Mind,” by 
James Mursell of Columbia University, 
published by Lippincott. 

“Secondly, I would suggest we plan 
to use our energy at the right time. 
An agent can work hard and still fail 
in the life insurance business. I have 





seen such waste of energy as would 
stagger any Technocrat, and, paradoxi- 
cally, I have never seen any business 
where as much actual indolence existed 
as it does in the field of life insurance 
selling. 

“How shall we plan to use energy at 
the right time? Know what you are 
going to say before you talk to anybody. 
By that I do not mean a “canned” sales 
talk but a comprehensive knowledge of 
your business that enables you to feel 
on familiar ground while discussing it. 

“Don’t Kid Yourself” 

“Use your imagination to develop ways 
and means of being pretty sure that the 
trip you take will result in an interview, 
and here is a ‘don’t’: Don’t kid yourself 
that you are working hard when you are 
chasing around burning up energy, with- 
out results. ‘Use less horse power and 
more horse sense.’ 3 

“Use ‘meaningful’ words. In any 
standard thesaurus you will find that a 
familiar word has multiple synonyms. 
Among the synonyms will be words very 
familiar, so familiar as to be hackneyed 
in their use, and other words which may 
explain more precisely what you are try- 
ing to say will be fresh and crisp from 
lack of use. 

“It is not my purpose to urge upon you 
a polysyllabic vocabulary. I would sug- 
gest planning to use simple words that 
have not yet been worn out.” 
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Heads Women’s Round Table 
Sara Francis Jones, Equitable Society 

Chicago, is new chairman of women’, 

quarter million dollar round table. 





SARA 


FRANCES JONES 


Direct Mail More Important for 
Women Than Men, Miss Roche Says 


Direct mail advertising is even more 
important for women agents than it is 
for men, the Women’s Seminar of the 
convention was told by Miss Alice E. 
Roché, manager sales promotion de- 
partment of the Louis F. Paret agency, 
Provident Mutual in Philadelphia. 

Miss Roché remarked in part: 

To date there has been a pitiable 
dearth of sales and advertising effort in 
our business directed -towards women. 
Our competitors — outside — are reap- 
ing harvests by their ingenuity in this 
direction. 

As I see it, direct mail offers one of 
the most effective tools we as women 
underwriters have at our disposal. Some 
of us will admit, I know, that whether 
we like it or not, there are at times 
appraisals given by prospects which put 


in somewhat unfavorable relief the rela- 
tive merits of men and women as u- 
derwriters. In such cases, we need 
every instrumentality at our command 
to bridge that gulf of prejudice—we 
need every atom of professionalism we 
can present,—and in this, we must re- 
sort to forces beyond ourselves, in the 
way of professional attainments and ad- 
vertising media. 

It is my opinion that in the latter 
category nothing can so help us as skill- 
ful direct mail advertising, backed up 
by every fundamental that is necessary 
to have it attain its maximum advan- 
tage. Through it, I believe we can help 
ourselves to a favorable entry to a pros- 
pect’s presence,—which with any worth- 
while underwriter is past the half-way 
mark to a successful canvass. 


Sara Frances Jones Leads Tribute 
To Woman Pioneer, Florence Shaal 


Talking to the women’s underwriters’ 
session of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters Sara Frances Jones, 
one of the country’s leading women 
agents, twenty-five years in the business, 
and who wrote 1,000,000 one year, paid 
a tribute to the late Florence E. Shaal 
of Boston, after which those present 
arose in silent tribute to Mrs. Shaal’s 
memory for a minute. Florence E. Shaal 
was the first woman general agent and 
the only woman who has been a vice- 
president of the National Association. 
Of Mrs. Shaal, who was general agent, 
Equitable Society, Miss Jones said, in 
part: 

“By her example and inspiration she 
gave encouragement to all other women 
underwriters and she contributed much 
to the institution of life insurance.” 

Telegrams were sent to Miss Bertha 
Strauss of Edward A. Woods Agency, 
Pittsburgh, who has been a large per- 
sonal writer for years and who is ill; to 
Clara McBreen, Equitable, Cincinnati, 
who recently met with an accident and 
could not appear on the program this 
week here; and to Eleanor Young Skil- 


len, Penn Mutual, Chicago, who also 
could not attend. : 

Miss Jones, who is with Equitable in 
Chicago, said she attended her first con- 
vention a quarter of a century ago and 
at that time there were only two women 
there. For some years there were never 
more than five or six women agents at 
conventions. Now there are dozens of 
them. Miss Jones was chairman of the 
women’s underwriters’ committee at this 
convention. 

Miss Jones said that women who get 
along best in life insurance are those 
who take their business seriously, but 
do not take themselves too serious and 
who above all must not lose their sense 
of humor. 

Ellen M. Putnam, who once was pres- 
ident of the Rochester Association of 
Life Underwriters, gave a fine talk on 
the subject, “Wake Up and Live.” Mar- 
tha H. Boott, John Hancock, Boston, 
Paul F. Clark agency, pointed out the 
many fields in which women were ef- 
gaged before coming into life insurance 
as the vocation to which they wanted to 
devote their business life. 
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President Schriver Reports On 


P rogress Made In Past 


Y ear 


Now That Financial Stress Is Past Association Can Again Look for 


With the financial-stress period safely 
past the National Association can again 
jook around for new factors of service 
which will return to its constituent units 
an ever increasing support for local 
growth and development, it was  an- 
nounced by Lester O. Schriver, retiring 
president, in reporting the association’s 
record for the past year. His report fol- 
lows : ; 

It is a privilege indeed for a president 
of the National Association to render a 
report to the board of trustees and na- 
tional council of his year’s administra- 
tion, which reflects such marked prog- 
ress and activity in so many ways. 

And in that connection, I assure you 
that I am not indulging in any empty 
gesture of politeness when I begin this 
report with a tribute to the marvelous 
cooperation which has come to my ad- 
ministration from my associates on the 
board of trustees, from the officers of 
the national, state and local associations, 
and indeed from the rank and file of our 
thousands of members. I have been 
amazed and thrilled during the past 
year at the amount of time and energy 
and even money that is being poured 
into this group movement by all of these 
volunteer forces. 

And I cannot omit reference to the 
support of our association which has 
come from the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. Their constant coopera- 
tion with us, from the national office 
in New York down to the smallest as- 
sociation city where a home office is 
located, has been one of the most in- 
spiring and helpful factors in this year 
of association accomplishment. 

In the few paragraphs which follow I 
am not going to even try to outline all 
of the activities and achievement of 
this year’s work, To do that would re- 
quire a very large volume. I shall sim- 
ply touch upon some of the high spots, 
in order that a record may be made of 
the year’s advance. 

Can Look for New Projects 

I refer to only one item in the treas- 
urer’s report, namely, the increase in 
our surplus at the close of last June, of 
approximately $8,000. I join with Treasur- 
er Jones in the suggestion that he makes 
in behalf of his committee on budget 
and finance, to the effect that the board 
of trustees should now give careful 
study to the question whether the point 
has not been reached in the building of 
a working reserve, where all available 
income may now be safely expended in 
Increased service to local associations. 
The policy, faithfully adhered to during 
the past eight years, of carefully build- 
ing an emergency reserve, has served 
us well, in bringing us through a period 
of unusual financial stress, with a com- 
lortable margin for effective operation. 
Possibly now new factors of service can 
be found which will return to our con- 
stituent units an ever increasing sup- 
port for local growth and development. 
We must never lose sight of the fact 
that the National Association exists 
only for and because of its 292 local 
units. 

Membership is fully covered in an 
unusually telling printed report which 
will be presented to this convention by 
Chairman _ Alexander E. Patterson. 
Pat's” vigor and enthusiasm were 


poured into that activity in an indomnit- 
able fashion, with the result, of which 
you have already become proud, that 
even on the top of Holgar Johnson’s 
membership record last year, of an all- 
time high, our figure now stands, as of 
June 30, 1936, at 26,785, 10% increase 
over the preceding year. 

Your president was impressed as you 
were also, with the figures carried on 
the cover of the July issue of Life As- 
sociation News, which gave the com- 
parative figures for several years as fol- 


lows: 1916—5,997; 1921—13,609; 1926— 
15,031; 1931—19,758; 1936—26,785. A 
growth, in twenty years, and in five- 
year periods, remarkably sane, sound 
and healthful. 

But membership chairmen could not 
produce such results without enthusi- 


astic cooperation on the part of local 
associations, and real accomplishment by 
other national committees, constituting 
the service rendered to our membership. 
Chairman Patterson had both of these 
supports, in large measure. Let me refer 
to a few of these factors. 


Recognition for Women Agents 

Women underwriters, under the chair- 
manship of Sara Frances Jones of Chi- 
cago, are becoming recognized, as an 
increasingly important factor, not only 
in our business but also in our associa- 
tion. The women are realizing more and 
more what the association movement 
can do for them. Specifically, the full 
day’s session for women underwriters, 
which will be inaugurated at this con- 
vention, and the formation of the 
younger sister of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, the Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table for Women, is indica- 
tive of what is developing along these 
lines. 

“Business Standards” have been given 
intensive study, with L. D. Fowler and 
his committee intelligently leading the 
way to a revision of our chart of ethics. 
This project has been under considera- 
tion for some time, and it is felt that 
much progress has been made and that 
we will very soon be able to promulgate 
and promote a revised declaration of 
business principles for the life under- 
writer. 

Convention program and convention 
have been under the competent direc- 
tion of William M. Duff and Paul F. 
Clark, respectively. Our respects and 
congratulations go to Chester O. Fisch- 
er, whose elevation to the vice-presi- 
dency of his own company deprived us 
not only of a splendid trustee but of 
our program chairman, whose successor 
Mr. Duff became in May. 


Educational Program Advances 

From the rumors and rumbles which 
have reached your president, he has 
gathered a very distinct impression that 
his annual report will be found to have 
been presented to an annual convention 
which will take high rank, both as to 
program and hospitality, with its wor- 
thy predecessors. To Chairmen Duff 
and Clark and to the twenty-six host 
associations of New England, our thanks 
and heartfelt appreciation for the way 
in which they have provided for our 
mental stimulation and for our conve- 
nience and pleasure. 

Education in life insurance we have 





always with us, but never has there 
been more intelligent leadership in this 
connection than has been given by Hol- 
gar Johnson and his committee. 
Tangible assistance has been rendered 


LESTER O. SCHRIVER 

to local associations, and especially to 
the smaller units, in the way of supply- 
ing them with program material and 
speakers. Mr. Johnson’s committee has 
set a precedent and standard which suc- 
ceeding similar committees may well 
emulate. 

The problem of life insurance educa- 
tion in the secondary schools has been 
recognized and a definite advance has 
been made, in the endorsement by the 
board of trustees, of a text-book on life 
insurance for high schools. Several local 
associations, notably Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Los Angeles, have done very effec- 
tive work along this line. The so-called 
“Youngstown Primer,” authored by Os- 
car F. Gayton, has been printed and 
distributed to the Youngstown schools 
by the association, and it is available 
to other associations which may want 
to undertake a similar type of educa- 
tional work. 

The booklet, “The Fundamental 
Meaning and Character of Life Insur- 
ance,” has been widely distributed. 

Through a remarkably cooperative ar- 
rangement between the Insurance Re- 
search and Review Service, of Indian- 
apolis, and your National Association, 
effective distribution has been given to 
Paul Speicher’s book, “The Truth 
About Life Insurance,” about 700 copies 
having been supplied free to public and 
college libraries; at less than cost, to 
local associations and local managers’ 
groups. 

It has been felt that this book consti- 
tutes a strong, constructive answer to 
our misinformed critics who sit on the 
doorstep of the institution and hawk 
their attacks on life insurance. 

Cooperation with trust officers and at- 
torneys has been skilfully guided by 
Franklin W. Ganse and George E. 


Projects to Assist Local Member Groups, He Announces 


Lackey, respectively. Much good can be 
accomplished—much harm can be en- 
gendered—in these two collateral rela 
tionships. We should be very grateful 
for wise and constructive handling of 
both of them by these leaders. 

A Good Job on National Auto Safety 


National Safety and cooperation with 
the National Safety Council in its cru- 
sade against “Sudden Death”, have been 
in the capable hands of O. Sam Cum- 
mings and a special committee. It was 
pioneering work, in connection with 
which our friend from Texas has al- 
ways shown such enthusiasm and ability 
and a splendid piece of work has been 
done, not only in furtherance of a most 
worthwhile crusade for public safety, 
but in aligning our local units with a 
public service in their respective com- 
munities. 

Law and legislation have been a chief 
concern of this administration. Imme- 
diate Past President Theodore M. 
Riehle has given his time and energy 
most generously. 

Important negotiations with treasury 
department officials were successfully 
carried on in January and February 
with respect to new treasury regulations 
as they affected life insurance. 


Lonergan Amendment 


The Lonergan Amendment, which 
would have exempted from Federal es- 
tate tax the proceeds of life insurance 
policies up to $250,000, earmarked for 
the payment of death duties, was in- 
corporated in the Revenue Act of 1936 
as it came out of the Senate finance 
committee, and as it passed the Senate, 
but in late June, in the conference com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate the 
amendment was stricken out. 

Although the attempt failed, we know 
that much valuable foundation work was 
done, and Chairman Riehle has care- 
fully worked out the details of an ex- 
tensive campaign looking toward the 
securing of this exemption at the next 
session of Congress, if it shall be deter- 
mined to press the project. 

The cooperation of local and state 
leaders in the activities of last Spring 
was remarkable. We gained many new 
friends in the halls of Congress, and 
we feel that the money expended on 
that educational effort was tremendous- 
ly worthwhile Washington coansel was 
employed to assist in the public hear- 
ings before the finance committee of 
the Senate. 


Agency Practices Agreement Working 
Out 


Agency Practices. About two years 
ago, under the dynamic and indomitable 
leadership of President Riehle, a new 
committee, known as the Committee on 
Agency Practices, came into being. It 
was the primary purpose of this com- 
mittee to improve the qualifications and 
character of full-time agents, and to 
eventually eliminate the part timers. 
Such a stupendous project could not be 
accomplished in a short time. Neither 
could it be realized without the coope- 
ration of the agency departments of the 
various companies. Mr. Riehle not only 
surrounded himself with a strong com- 
mittee from the National Association, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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G. L. Hunt Outlines Purpose 
Behind Life Insurance Week 


Week 


Hunt, vice-president, 


As chairman of Life Insurance 
for 1937 George L. 
New England Mutual, addressed the final 
session of the National Association con- 
vention in Boston Friday morning. He 
pointed out the potentialities of the week 
both in its educational aspects and in its 
ability to open the way for new sales, 
praised the work of the 1936 committee 
under the chairmanship of S. T, What- 
ley of the Aetna Life and reviewed 
briefly the accomplishment of the in- 
stitution of insurance during recent 
years. 

He announced also the membership 
of the Life Insurance Week committee 
stressing in particular the addition this 
vear of an Auxiliary Women’s Publicity 


Committee to be headed by Sophia 
Bliven of the Penn Mutual. The aux- 
iliary committee will work in coopera- 


tion with the publicity committee head- 
ed by Gyrus T. Steven, advertising man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual. 

The Life Insurance Week committee 
of 1936 has agreed to serve again in 1937 
and in addition Mr. Hunt named these 
as ex-officio members: A. L. Dern, vice- 
president, Lincoln National; W. T. Grant, 
president, Business Men’s Assurance; 
O. J. Lacy, president, California- Western 
States Life; H. M. Holderness, vice- 
president, Connecticut Mutual, and John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

In his address Mr. Hunt said in part: 

Cites Great Opportunity for Service 

“You of the active field service of 
our great business and we of the home 
offices of the life companies together 
possess more definite potentialities for 
service in Our communities than any 
other group of business men. The func- 
tion of each year’s Life Insurance Week 
committee has been to show what life 
insurance has done, is doing, and can 
do for America. This year’s committee 


will follow the same fundamental pur- 
pose. You, on the other hand, will 
show how life insurance can be made 


to render a truly personal service. 

“Life Insurance Week is a highly or- 
ganized and efficient effort to create a 
wider appreciation of the merits of life 
insurance by the whole American public. 
This effort takes the form principally 
of newspaper advertisements in all the 
leading journals of the nation. In this 
next year’s campaign what should be 
your personal reaction to the promo- 
tional activity depends wholly on your 
own feelings. 

“This is another fundamental of Life 
Insurance Week. | Thousands of men 
look on the interest that the advertise- 


ments arouse as the very best time in 
the whole year to re-approach many 
prospects who have proved obdurate, 
and to open up new prospects through 
the lever of fresh appeal of the public- 
ity. Other agents take the view that 
making the advertisements mere door- 
knob turners is to lower their dignity 
and effectiveness, and frequently to 
create irritation. 

“In a word, no one can tell how you 
can best tie in your individual work 
with the advertised messages. Never- 
theless, there seems to be some feeling 
that organized selling drives by agen- 
cies should be conducted with much 
circumspection, not to say caution, in 
order to avoid creating unfortunate re- 
sponses that might develop into definite 
antagonisms. 

“However, do not overlook the tre- 
mendous advantage to you as an agent 
of the cumulative effect of the adver- 
tisements. Irrespective of sales that 
may be made during Life Insurance 
Week, these advertisements and the 
editorials and general publicity which 
precede, accompany and follow Life In- 
surance Week will be real prospect- 
builders. They will start trains of 
thought that will not soon fade. 


Underwrites Spirit of Determination 


“It is well to remember that the in- 
stitution of life insurance, during this 
last depression, met the demands of the 
people for cash to meet obligations, 
cash to hold businesses together, cash 
to keep bodies and souls together, cash, 
indeed, at the rate of six millions of 
dollars a day for the period from 1930 
to 1934—thirteen billions of dollars. If 
that is not service to the nation, I won- 
der what is? 

“The disbursements made by the life 
companies were in dollars, of course, 
but this flow of cash may well be lik- 
ened to a flow of strength into the very 
life blood of those men and women who 
could avail themselves of it, a flow of 
courage and hope, a flow of life and 
action and ability. Underlying all this 
is the spirit of determination which is 
the stuff that makes it possible for men 
to smile as they fight and now to smile 
as they rebuild. It is this that we un- 
derwrite. It is this flow of strength 
into the life blood of countless thous- 
ands that is promoted by Life Insur- 
ance Week.” 

Mr. Hunt concluded his address with 
this statement: “There are no business 
men Or women in the towns and cities 
where you live who are contributing 
more to the economic stability of your 
communities or to the nation than you 
are. 


Report of President Schriver 


(Continued from Page 15) 


but challenged the interest and secured 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
life agency officers. Since that time a 
joint committee of this association and 
of the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers has been working on the project. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
the late Frank Davis and his committee 
in securing the cooperation of the com- 
panies. I am certain that the nev com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Mr. W 
W. Jaeger, will be just as active in be- 
half of this project. 

To date fifty-seven companies have 
signed the so-called Agency Practice 
Agreement, and sentiment in favor of 
the purposes of the committee is rapid- 
ly crystallizing, both in the field and in 
the home offices. 


While it may not be entirely prope 


for a retiring administration to suggest 
to its successor a policy with respect to 
any particular project, yet I feel that I 
be unfaithful to 


would the trust im- 





posed in me if I failed to urge the suc- 
ceeding administration to take up the 
work where this administration is lay- 
ing it down. ; 

Personally, I regard the plans and 
purposes of the Agency Practices Com- 
mittee as one of our most important 
activities, and I urge the new adminis- 
tration to fully and effectively cooperate 
with the Life Officers Committee, to the 
end that the time may come in the not 
distant future when there shall not be 
a single individual in the United States 
holding a franchise to practice the pro- 
fession of life insurance who has any 
other vocation. 

It is with some reluctance that I bring 
my report, and with it my administra- 
tion, to a close. But I cannot write this 
final chapter without expressing my par- 
ticular appreciation of a few individuals 
and groups of individuals who have 
made my administration the high. spot 
in my life. Without the cooperation of 


, National 





others, no man can achieve very much. 

I admit quite frankly the charge that 
{ am a typical general agent from a 
typical prairie state. However, | have 
had the benefit of the counsel and co- 
operation of as capable and understand- 
ing a board of trustees as ever served 
the National Association. I shall never 
cease to be grateful for having had the 
privilege of sitting at the head of the 
table with that group of distinguished 
and outstanding men. Some of them 
have disagreed with me at times, but 
they have been patient and cooperative 
always. 


Tributes to Hull, 


And I would be denying myself a real 
privilege if I failed to express my ap- 
preciation of and pay tribute to our 
officers at headquarters. Roger Hull, 
Max Hoffman and Wilfrid Jones have 
been more than co-workers in the in- 
terests of a common enterprise. They 


Hoffman, Jones 
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have been counsellors and friends oj 
the highest order. We are probably e 
capably officered, from the standpoint p 
our headquarters personnel, as any 4 
lar organization in America; and y, 
would be impotent indeed, as an i. 
ganization, were it not for their tireless 
efforts to make articulate our plans anj 
purposes. 

I now accept reluctantly, yet benign. 
ly, my membership in that distinguishe 
body known as our ex-presidents, Yo, 
see, the trouble with being the presiden; 
of anything is that it has no future 
However, I shall continue through th. 
years to sit on the sidelines, an inter. 
ested and cooperative spectator, | hope 
I shall have the good grace always to 
cooperate to the, best of my ability wit, 
succeeding administrations. : 

The association will always be one oj 
my major interests, and my challenge 
to coming administrations is, “Go For. 
ward!" 


Simi. 


Public Approbation of Insurance 
Outweighs Critics, Hull Says 


Voices of Saturday Evening Post, New York Herald Tribune 
and United States News Speak Louder 
Than Others Could 


The number and reputation of those 
writers and publications who are express- 
ing appreciation of life insurance far 
outweighs the remarks of a few carping 
book-writers and magazine authors, 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of the 
Association, pointed out in his 
annual report. He was answering an im- 
plied criticism that the association has 
not done enough in refuting these at- 
tacks. He said in that part of his report: 

There are some things that we cannot 
afford to forget—simply because some 
two or three unenlightened critics are 
sitting on the doorstep of our institution 
hawking their wares. This 100 billion dol- 
lar trust fund that you men and women 
have built up has come through its test- 
ing time gloriously. The public generally 
knows that. There is a tremendous pub- 
lic confidence in life insurance. Every 
succeeding President of the United 
States for generations has publicly ex- 
pressed that confidence. _ 

I have in a scrap book in my office, 
more editorials extolling the safety and 
security and the services of life insur- 
ance than I could read to you, reading 
at the rate of 130 words a minute, in 
several hours. These have appeared in 
national magazines, both monthly and 
weekly, and in daily and weekly news- 
papers from coast to coast. They have 
caught the eyes and have challenged the 
attention of millions and millions of 
people. 


Four Good Samples from Current Week 


I have four of these here in my hand 
which I have added to that scrap book 
within this last week. One from the cur- 
rent—this week’s—issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post with a circulation of how 
many million. One from the New York 
Daily Mirror. One from the New York 
Herald Tribune, One, a full-page spread 
on the back page of the U. S. News by 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 

What right have we to overlook and 
to completely ignore all of this material, 
some of it directly—all of it indirectly— 
answering the critics of life insurance ? 
And the more indirect it is, the better | 
like it. Not framed argumentatively to 
negative criticism, but written construc- 
tively, positively, just telling the story 
of life insurance as the back-log of 
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American thrift and the foundation of 
economic security. And to an audience 
hugely more extensive and vastly more 
intelligent, than that enjoyed by the 
critics. 

Let’s not all become panic-stricken be- 
cause a certain well-known publishing 
house prints an unsound and unscientific 
analysis of life insurance. Let’s not all 
become defeatists, because a notorious 
twister writes a book in which no intelli- 
gcnt reader can have faith. Let’s keep 
sane about this thing. ‘ 

And let’s not forget that the voices 0! 
men like Merle Thorpe and the editors 
of the Saturday Evening Post and New 
York Herald Tribune, speak much mort 
effectively than the presidents of ou 
companies possibly could. It simply isa! 
true that your National Association and 
its 300 units have “done nothing about 
these criticisms of life insurance. 
Through your cooperation we have beet 
building public confidence—confidence 
the character of our life company exect 
tives, in the financial soundness of ow 











companies, and in the betterment of ow! 
field representation. The institution has 
secured, because it’ has deserved, this 


outside testimony, and it will take mort 
than two or three slimy books to tea 
down its effect. 
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Confidence of Friends In Him 
Brings Business to M. E. Bacon 


Looking back over his “thirty years 
with dotted lines,” Milton E. Bacon, 
agent for the New York Life, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., found many experiences that 
he could recall when sales were the re- 
gilt primarily of having gained the con- 
fidence of his friends and business asso- 
cates. The best year che ever had he 
produced more than $1,500,000 new busi- 
ness and that year he was involved in 
more civic work than ever before. In 
part Mr. Bacon said this: ; 

There are times when nothing a man 
can say is as effective as Saying noth- 
ing.” And if I leave anything at all in 
your minds today that you may capital- 
ize upon and better meet the problems 
which confront you, I would Say over 
and over again, “if your heart is all 
right, let it talk.” Do not use your 
tongue. 

Another mile post that stands ont so 
yery clearly as I look backward is the 
quality or character of confidence people 
have in you as a citizen and a repre- 
sentative of your business. Once you 
gain a man’s confidence you need no 
charts or formulas to handle him. He 
will do as you suggest and rely im- 
plicitly on your counsel. 


Indian Believed in Agent 


John Boone, one of the old general 
agents of my company, back in the 90s, 
wrote a wealthy Indian for $25,000. But 
the Indian could not believe the mathe- 
matics of life insurance. He could not 
understand that some company could 
take $1,000 and if he died the next day, 
pay his wife $25,000. He did not know 
the New York Life but he did know 
John Boone, and the contract was final- 


ly completed when John Boone wrote 
his personal guarantee across the face 
of the policy. 

A man with whom I had done much 
civic work but whom I had never so- 
licited, said to me one day, “If I send 
you my policies, will you go over them 
and tell me what you think.” He had 
about 20 policies; 19 were O. K., but 
one I did not like. I told him to get his 
money—$6,000. He did and in six 
months that company went into a re- 
ceivership from which it never emerged. 
A year later, that man called me up and 
told me to send the doctors to his office. 
He bought $300,000. 

The point I wish to make in this case 
is that I believe I analyzed the man 
right. Had I tried to sell him at the 
time he asked me to look over his poli- 
cies, I would have ruined him as a pros- 
pect. I knew that he trusted me and 
that trust carried with it the idea in his 
own mind that he could get a report on 
his insurance without resisting a sales 
talk; but remember this also, after I 
rendered my report, I did not let him 
come to his own conclusions about addi- 
tional insurance. While I did not di- 
rectly solicit him, I exposed myself to 
his consciousness at every opportunity. 
I simply let him have from time to time 
a picture which instinctively linked his 
needs, life insurance, and myself alto- 
gether. 

Add it all up, what is the answer? Do 
not talk insurance, live insurance. Do 
you get what I mean? If you do, you 
can intelligently offer up this prayer— 
“Oh, God, when I die from the neck up, 
please God, let me die from the neck 
down.” 


Murrell Shows Special Problems of 
Recruiting Good New Agents 


Answering Negative, Unexpressed and Cynical Questions in 
Prospective Salesman’s Mind Is the First 
Bridge to Cross 


At.the present time recruiting of new 
agents is more difficult than it has been 
at any time during the past ten years, 
but that only emphasizes the importance 
of putting the recruiting problem first 
on the list, Thomas G. Murrell, manager 
for the Connecticut General in New 
York, told the General Agents and Man- 
agers’ Session when he spoke on recruit- 
ing as a pinch-hitter for the absent 
Carroll C. Day. 

Describing how he inducts men into 
the business Mr. Murrell said: 

I shall ask you to turn back the cal- 
endar to the day when you were sitting 
at the desk of your general agent, con- 
sidering for the first time entering the 
life insurance business. You, like most 
prospective agents, were dissatisfied 
with your job, or perhaps you had even 
lost it. You were in a period of doubt. 
You were experiencing a personal de- 
Pression. You were at the nadir of 
your own self-esteem. 

And what did you want to know? 
Four things, probably, What does a life 
msurance salesman do? In other words, 
what is the job? And second, how would 
I get started? Also, you would ask, 

ow much money can I make?” If 
you were satisfied on these points, you 
would want to know whether this is the 
best agency in which to get started. 

The Negative Currents 

Your general agent couldn’t answer 
them sympathetically unless he knew 
about the negative cross currents in your 
mind. What were these? Well, you 
wondered whether you as a salesman 
would be an important man representing 
a large and important business or just 
another nuisance, justifying the cracks 


made about life insurance men. 

Maybe you said to yourself, “I don’t 
like seiling friends,” or “I have to eat 
regularly and the commission kind of 
payment doesn’t lend itself to that.” 
Perhaps you thought that only a. hand- 
ful of men earned any real money in 
life insurance. These and many other 
negatives were the cross currents in your 
mind when you first walked into an in- 
surance office. Some, or all, of these 
same thoughts are in the minds of each 
of our prospective agents today. 

So we try to discover the attitude of 
the prospective agent toward the insur- 
ance business first by a question such 
as “Why do you think you would be suc- 
cessful in the life insurance business ?” 
or “What do you think of the depres- 
sion record of life insurance?” or “Do 
you know anyone personally who has 
benefited from owning life insurance,” 
or “Do you know anyone in the life in- 
surance business? One man said to 
me “All I know about life insurance is 
that my old man kicks like hell about 
paying premiums.” 

An Agent Who Knew 

Another said “My next-door neighbor 
has been flat on his back for three years 
and has kept his family together and 
put two sons through college on $470 
per month disability income. I know 
what life insurance is.” 

How are you going to tell him what 
a life insurance salesman does? We take 
a tune control record book of a good 
salesman and describe a day's work, 
showing the prospective agent where 
the salesman secured the prospects on 
whom he called. Then our candidate 
will want to know how our salesman sells 


them and we answer by saying, “Let’s 
have some fun. Let’s call in Sadler 
Hayes, a new man, and have him as- 
sume that you are a prospect.” When 
the approach for information is com- 


pleted, we will say to the prospective 
agent, “There’s nothing hard about that, 
is there? You could do that, couldn’t 
you? Well, if you can, you will be suc- 
cessful in this fast-growing business.” 


Only 6% of State Taxes On Insurance 
Are Justified, Myrick Points Out 


Calls for Readjustment of Tax Burden; Companies and Agents 
Should Fight to Pay Only Cost of Supervision; 
Want Uniform Taxes 


Only enough taxes should be levied 
on insurance by states to pay for the 
cost of state supervision, which would be 
only 6% of the $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 
now being levied yearly, it was stated by 
Julian S. Myrick as trustee of the Na- 
tional Association at the National Coun- 
cil meeting. Mr. Myrick said he had the 
cooperation of the life insurance coni- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce for more generous exemption 
from estate and inheritance taxes of life 
policies. 

Governmental waste and mismanage- 
ment necessitated constant increase in 
taxes. Mr. Myrick asserted in calling 
upon the various life associations of the 
country not only to resist additional lev- 
ies, but to demand a redivision of ex- 
penses. 

Later at the council meeting which 
was held at the Hotel Statler, a resolu- 
tion was adopted asking for a balanced 
national budget and citing the danger 
which would threaten $23,000,000,000 in 
life insurance reserves under inflated cur- 
rency. 

Want Uniform Taxes 

“Special state taxes now levied on pol- 
licyholders through insurance companies 
should not be considered as a source of 
general revenue, but should be reduced 
to the total in each state which will ade- 
quately support such state’s departmental 
supervision,” Mr. Myrick declared. “A 


uniform principle of taxing the holders 
of life insurang¢e should be adopted 
throughout the states. 

“The total taxes collected in 1934 were 
$81,000,000 and the expenses of the vari- 
ous insurance departments were $4,381,- 
(00, or a ratio spent for service to policy 
holders of 5.39 and the ratio used for 
other state purposes and expenses was 
94.61. 

“It would seem that with the tendency 
of all governments, local, state and Fed- 
eral, to increase expenses, having much 
waste and mismanagement in govern- 
ment which necessitates an increase in 
taxation, that it is the duty of us all to 
scrutinize very carefully any new ‘taxes 
which may be levied from whatever gov- 
ernmental authority and to resist them. 
Also to demand of our governmental rep- 
resentatives, whether Federal, state or 
local, the redivision of expenses as well 
as taxes. 

“We believe that the members of the 
local associations would do well to con- 
tact their congressmen and urge a larger 
exemption. It would encourage people 
not only to provide for their own social 
security, old age and emergencies, but 
in the event to maintain their families 
so that fewer people would be on relief 
or old age pensions, which would thus 
relieve the burden of taxation levied by 
the municipal, state and Federal gov- 
ernments for these purposes.” 


Round Table Considers Banning 
Publicity About Policyholders 


What to Do About Spectator’s Prominent Policyholder’s Num- 
ber Is Finally Left Up te Committee Which Will Make Sug- 
gestions to Publication; Tell Tales of Trouble It Causes 


The Prominent Policyholder’s Number 
of The Spectator, issued by that com- 
pany for years and giving amounts of 
insurance which are carried and names 
of persons insured, came up for discus- 
sion in Boston this week, following the 
appointment of a committee by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
which had for its purpose an attempt by 
the association to persuade the newspa- 
per to discontinue the edition or amend 
it in some form to remove so-called ob- 
jectionable features. The committee con- 
sists of Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, 
New York; Paul F. Clark, John Han- 
cock, Boston, and C. Vivian Anderson, 
Provident Mutual, Cincinnati, all former 
presidents of the National Association. 
Mr. Anderson had written a letter to 
The Spectator asking that the edition 
be discontinued. Editor T. J. V. Cullen 
of The Spectator answered defending 
the edition and declining to discontinue 
it. He took the position that the number 
was valuable in the sale of insurance, 
both in actual sales and in advertising 
of insurance; and while there was some 
objection to it for reasons of jealousy 
or otherwise there was also jealousy of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, but 
that didn’t mean the Million Dollar 
Round Table was not a valuable adjunct 
to the life insurance business. He said 
the number-had been endorsed by presi- 
dents of insurance companies as is evi- 
denced by the articles they write for 
the number; also, by insurance commis- 
sioners and others. 

The committee of the National Asso- 


ciation had the subject brought up at 
the trustees’ meeting. Someone suggested 
at that meeting that it be referred to 
the Million Dollar Round Table in order 
to ascertain how the big writers felt 
about the Prominent Policyholder’s Num- 
ber. In other words, passing the buck. 

Mr. Anderson read the correspondence 
between himself and The Spectator. An- 
derson said the number was in reality 
“a suckers’ list”; that many men whose 
names appeared objected; that some of 
the figures given were inaccurate; that 
the list was not complete; that it had 
a bad reaction in certain Washington 
quarters, especially where taxation was 
under review; and that a certain Cin- 
cinnati bank had gotten possession of 
one of the numbers and had written to 
men who had loans at the bank asking 
that they give their insurance for col- 
lateral. 

Chairman Harry T. Wright of the 
Million -Dollar Round Table said that 
before a vote was taken he wanted to 
hear from those present. He said no 
precipitant action should be taken; that 
the Million Dollar Round Table was not 
antagonizing newspaper publications. 
Several speakers thought The Spectator 
might be asked to modify its information 
in some way by leaving names out, ete. 

It was finally decided to appoint a 
committee of the Million Dollar Round 
Table for purposes of studying the situa 
tion and making a suggestion to The 
Spectator. Committee consists of C. V 
Anderson, M. J. Donnelly of the E. A 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, and Earl 
Manning, John Hancock, Boston. 
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Myrick Defines Their Responsibilities 


New York Manager Denies That Business From General Offices Is Poor, 


Better Than Some So-Called Full-Timers Produce, He Says; Remarkable 


Tribute to Both Supervisors and General Insurance Men 


A new feature of the Boston conven- 


Wed- 


tion was the supervisors meeting 


nesday. Julian S. Myrick, manager for 
the Mutual Life in New York, former 
president of the National Association 


and one of the outstanding life insurance 
men of the country, addressed the as- 
sembled supervisors and told them his 
ideas about the growing importance of 
their work with agents and in the gen- 
eral insurance field. He denied that in- 
surance brought in by supervisors from 
independent agents was necessarily of a 
poor quality, answering that it was bet- 
ter than that from some so-called full- 
time agents. 


Mr. Myrick’s address follows large 
part: 
I have always had great belief and 


faith in the work which the supervisors 
do for the benefit of the Life Insurance 
business and this first meeting as a 
group has emphasized the growing im- 
portance which your position in the busi- 
ness occupies. 

Next to the general agent and man- 
ager, the agency organizer or super- 
visor is the most important phase of an 
agency organization for it is he that 
assists the manager and general agent in 
the securing of prospective new agents, 
persuading them to come into the busi- 
ness, working with them to close cases 
and to see that these agents grow from 
recruits to successful life insurance men 
who take a prominent and permanent 
place in the agency forces. The rewards 
for faithful work are obvious. 

Some supervisors who have come into 
the position from either clerkship or per- 
sonal production will find that they do 
not qualify and either leave the work or 
go back to personal production. It has 
always been my belief that a good per- 
sonal producer is much better off and 
happier than being either a supervisor 
or general agent or manager unless he 
has the qualities of leadership and or- 
ganizing ability which these positions re- 
quire. 

Then also the supervisor in assisting 
the general agent or manager gains valu- 
able knowledge and experience and is 
able to work his way up without incurr- 
ing the financial obligations and respon- 
sibilities which fall upon the shoulders 
of the head of the agency. In the mean- 
time, if he is conscientious, works hard 
and makes good he is placing himself in 
the position where he can assume those 
responsibilities. 

Then there is the supervisor who at- 
tempts the work and who is content to 
go along in his daily routine without 
thought of study or keeping up to date 
with new ideas to improve himself so 
that he may be better able to grasp the 
hand of opportunity as it will come to 
him in later years if he has made good. 


Two Kinds of Supervisors 


There are two fundamental classes of 
supervisors: 

First, the supervisor or agency organ- 
izer who has to do with assisting the 
manager or general agent in securing 
and training a full-time organization, as- 
sisting at agency meetings and in the 








management of agencies and by the char- 
acter and reputation he builds up in do- 
ing this type of work he will progress 
to a larger future. 

The records of many companies will 
show that some supervisors have been 
promoted to become either general 
agents or managers when a vacancy oc- 
curs or they have been promoted to other 
positions of trust and greater responsi- 
bility and yet to others has come an 
invitation to take over agency vacancies 
with other companies or organizations. 

Second, the second division has to do 
with the supervisor whose principal duty 
is the securing of life insurance from 
men who are in the general insurance 
business. In this particular field I have 
pretty definite opinions and have had 
some experience. 

Our office, I think, was among the 
first to send out supervisors to solicit 
life insurance from among men in the 
general insurance business and we have 
always been very proud of the super- 
visors who have been associated with us 
for some of those who have graduated 
have become officers of leading life in- 
surance companies as well as general 
agents and managers of other companies. 


General Insurance Men of High 
Character 


It has been our experience that the 
general insurance men with whom we 
have dealt have usually been men of the 
highest character, having an established 
clientele who have confidence in them 
and intrust their insurance affairs to 
them to be properly handled; that it is a 
confidential and continuous relationship 
which requires financial responsibility on 
the part of the agent and the ability 
to maintain a satisfactory office staff to 
render the necessary service which such 
a clientele demands, 

We have always found that these 
agents are most honest and dependable 
and that their main idea is the service 
and protection of their clients. They 
are licensed by the state and are re- 
sponsible to the state for the proper 
protection and service which they are 
required to render to their clients, so 
that there is but a small percentage who 
do not do what is required and are 
visited with summary punishment. 

Many years ago we conceived the idea 
of teaching these agents life insurance 
by personal contact through our super- 
visors and classes for instruction which 
were held on an average of three or four 
times a year. The contact and service 
which we have rendered to these agents 
has been systematic, continuous and has 
produced a fine business. Both the busi- 
ness and personal relationship have gen- 
erally been very pleasant and profitable 
to both parties. 


How Supervisors Assist in Sale 


Our supervisors will go out upon a 
definite appointment made by an agent 
and cither assist in closing the business 
or close the business entirely without 
any division of commission. He is also 
expected, by degrees to train the agents 
or representatives so that they in turn 
can make their own presentations and do 
their own closing and it only becomes 
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necessary for the supervisor to go out 
on exceptional or difficult cases. 

We also urge agents to establish life 
departments where they will have a weil 
trained and qualified life insurance man 
at the head of the department to give 
their clients the necessary life insurance 
service. 

There are many firms which do not 
have a large enough clientele to keep a 
life insurance man busy continuously so 
some of them use one of our full-time 
men to handle all of their life insurance 
business on a commission division basis. 
In this relationship the life insurance 
man has to be particularly honorable 
otherwise the combination does not work. 


Business Is GCood—No High Pressure 


The type and character of the business 
we obtain through these sources is very 
good. There is no high pressure busi- 
ness. The general insurance man is very 
zealous to see that his client is not over- 
sold or forced into buying anything that 
does not fit his needs. 

Our supervisors also use the general 
insurance agent as means to obtain men 
for the full-time staff as well as some- 
times persuading them that they can 
make better living by becoming full- 
time life insurance representatives in- 
stead of devoting their time to all 
branches of the insurance business. 

One supervisor of another company 
whom I know has obtained twelve full- 
time agents for his office this year from 
his connection with general insurance 
agents. 

Where Bad Business Does Come From 

There has been some comment that 
the business secured from general in- 
surance agents is not good business for 
the companies to take. To this theory 
1 cannot subscribe. When one realizes 
that the multiple line companies take 
life insurance business from the general 
insurance agents who do business with 
their other departments as well as their 


full-time staff that seems to be almos 
the complete answer. In all probability 
the bad experience of some companies 
comes from so-called “Life Insurance 
Agents” who are not actually full-time 
men with any particular company byt 
who place their business where they 
choose. In my experience it is seldom 
that a gencral insurance man does any 

“twisting” whatsoever. The _ business 
that comes to us from general insurance 
agents has been sold on a permanent 
basis which results in a good persistency 
of the business as well as a favorable 
mortality. 

It is unethical for any general agent 
or supervisor to try to persuade or in- 
duce a whole-time agent to change from 
one company to another. On the othet 
hand, it is not unethical, nor should it 
be, for a supervisor to try to obtain 
life insurance and the good will of a gen- 
eral insurance agent for his office. It is 
open field and the competition for this 
class of business is very keen. Asa 
result the agents are becoming better 
and better informed about the life in- 
surance business and the comparisons of 
the various companies and offices. 


Obligation to Obtain New Business 


Each company has in the performance 
of its duty the obligation to obtain new 
business of the proper type and char- 
acter through its constituted agencies. 
It is, therefore, the duty and obligation 
of the various general agents and man- 
agers with the proper understanding of 
the companies’ policies and desires to 
get as much of this high class business 










































from the various sources as is possible. 

It is certain therefore that the super- 
visors having to do with the securing of 
business from high type general insur- 
ance agents are doing their offices and 
companies a great service in persuading 
general insurance men to sell to their 
established clients all the life insurance 
which they should carry to meet their 
needs and requirements for they are in 
a position to know the most urgent 
needs of their individual clients—whether 
it be for self-funding, business, family 
and estate purposes or a combination of 
them. 

Their recommendations can always be 
based on actual information accumulated 
by close contact and more often intimate 
association with their customers. With 
this knowledge at hand, the supervisor 
is in a position to make recommenda 
tions which will produce new life insut- 
ance of the highest type and character. 

Praises Establishment of Supervisors 

Associations 

I note with a great deal of pleasure, 
the establishment of the supervisors a& 
sociations in the larger cities and have 
watched with pride the progress made 
by the Supervisors’ Association in New 
York City of which IT have intimate 
knowledge and I can say to you super 
visors from other cities that it is well 
nigh a model organization for you to 
follow. Their meetings are constric 
tive, their leadership hae been consist- 
ently good and they have always ha 
the support of their respective genera 
agents and managers in their cooper 
tive work in that field. 
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Local Ass’n Officers Confer 





Local Ass’n Officers Must 
Be Cultivated, Aiken Says 


Good local association officers must 
be cultivated and grown like plants, in 
the opinion of Edward M. Aiken, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association, He pointed 
out to the local officers’ conference : 

Many a small association, through 
wise, effective and aggressive leadership, 
renders proportionately far greater ser- 
vice to its community and to its mem- 
bership than does a larger group under 
mediocre management. Able association 
leaders do not spring up over night, 
they must be carefully and_ slowly 
trained: they must prove themselves 
faithful over a few things before they 
can be made rulers over many things. 
Agency heads are recognizing the 
value of this training. Half a dozen in 
Pittsburgh have approached me within 
the last month, asking that certain of 
their younger men be given association 
responsibilities at the first opportunity. 
Where is the starting point in this 
system of selection and training? Ob- 
viously in the committee. The commit- 
temen are the buck privates from 
whom the corporals, the sergeants, the 
second “louies” and on up the line to 
the general himself. It is not wise, nor 
is it fair, to thrust an untried “rookie” 
into a position of responsibility and ex- 
pect him to do a worthwhile job. There 
should always be an attempt to appoint 
as a committee chairman one who has 
shown aptitude and willingness to work 
along the same line during the preced- 
ing year. 


Maddox Tells How Atlanta 
Association Increased 220% 


How the Atlanta local association was 
able to increase its membership from 
100 to 320 during a four month campaign 
was told by N. Baxter Maddox, general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual in 
that city, when he led the forum on 
membership at the conference of local 
agency oficers Monday afternoon. 

In Atlanta they appointed a strong 
membership chairman; decided to make 
a strong effort to bring in the Industria! 
agents of the community; set a goal at 
30 members. 

A small coupon membership book was 
created, the printing being paid for by 
ads of the clearing house banks on the 
back cover. Non-members and members 
not in good standing were barred from 
meetings. 

General agents and managers were 
invited to a dinner in the evening at 
one of the downtown clubs. The presi- 
dent of the Atlanta association, the pro- 
gram and membership chairmen and a 
few leading general agents addressed the 
group which promised 100% cooperation. 
It was decided to use the partial pay- 
ment plan for dues, with the approval 
and guarantee of the general agent or 
manager, 

Others who took part in the discussion 
were Arthur Youngman of New York 
City, Theodore Phillips of Bridgeport, 
Manuel Camps, Jr., of Boston, George 
Thobaden of Cleveland, Wilson Brooks 
of Richmond, Ralph Hubert of Manches- 
ter, N. H., and Victor Beamer of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Put on Two “Big Scenes,” 
H.H.Cammack Advises Ass’ns 


Giving suggestions about the building 
of successful programs for successful lo- 
cal association programs Howard H. 
Cammack, general agent for the John 
Hancock in St. Louis, told the local as- 
sociation officers conference, “The secret 
of a successful book, or play, or picture. 
‘T program of activities is that it shall 
have its big scenes and not continue on 
a dead level of interest, no matter how 








high that level be maintained. Why 
not, therefore, select about two major 
activities for our association year and 
put all we have into those two activities ? 
If we do well enough I have no fear as 
to the danger of the rest of the activi- 
ties falling to an uninteresting level.” 
Such projects might be essay contest 
for school or women’s clubs; life insur- 
ance play by little theatre group; big 
public meeting with Chamber of Com- 
merce; joint meeting with neighboring 
associations; sales congresses; big Life 
Insurance Week. ; 
Break precedent, try for variety in 
picking speakers, he advised. 





Community Aid Gets Notice 


Thompson of Peoria Explains 


_How the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Peoria manages to get much 
favorable publicity in the newspapers of 
its community until it has become one 
of the outstanding organizations of that 
city was explained to the local associa- 
tion officers’ conference by Charles E. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Peoria group for the past twelve years. 
He remarked in part: 

am positive that one of the out- 
standing reasons for the success of our 
association publicity is the fact that our 
members have repeatedly shown a will- 
ingness to cooperate wholeheartedly in 
every worthwhile community project, 
have taken a major portion of the re- 
sponsibility in Community Drives, Red 
Cross Work, Y.M.C.A., Better Business 
Bureau, Safety Drives, Parent-Teacher 
Clubs, ete, Civic organizations have 
learned to count on the sincere efforts 
of our members. We are known as the 
“Live” Underwriters. 

In return for the cooperation which 
the press gives us, we miss no oppor- 
tunity to return their favors. Our bud- 
get calls for a limited amount of institu- 
tional advertising, the manager and 
general agents frequently publish a 
directory of companies represented in 
our association, and many of our mem- 
bers advertise individually. We _ fre- 
quently give the advertising depart- 
ments tips on where to obtain outside 
business. 

It is our policy to write letters to the 
publishers when their reporters do an 
exceptionally good bit of work for us: 
to tell the reporters personally when 
mistakes are made. 


American Women Insurance-Minded, 
Club Federation President Says 


Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, Explains Difference Between 
Feminine and Masculine Views of 
Insurance Protection 


Women, in America at least, are defi- 
nitely insurance-minded, Mrs. Roberta 
Campbell Lawson, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, told 
the Friday general session of the con- 
vention. “But their attitude toward the 
subject varies in some respects from 
that of the masculine mind. 

“Man, the traditional provider, thinks 
in terms of assuring himself that some- 
thing will be left for his family if he is 
taken away. Woman thinks in terms of 
developing a means of security. In a 
way, they are both thinking of the same 
thing—preservation of the home. Yet 
from a woman’s point of view I think 
the main interest lies in insurance bene- 
fits to be derived while she is still liv- 
ing. Women dread becoming dependent 
upon their children, their relatives or 
the state. They dread the thought that 
sudden illness might wreak incurable 
damage to the financial foundations of 
their homes. They want insurance, yes. 
But the insurance they want is insur- 
ance against the hazards of living: ac- 
cident, illness, fire, theft. But mostly 
they want insurance against dependence 
in age. 

“We find in our organization one 
question often asked: ‘How can women 
get the most out of life insurance while 
their husbands are still living, and how 
can it be made to help advance the hap- 
piness and welfare of the family ?? Many 
know full well what insurance can do 
when death stalks in their midst, but a 
living policy is sought for educational 
purposes and for the care of old age. 


Want Accident Insurance, Too 


“A few years ago, in 1928 to be exact, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs made a survey in one of the 
Southern states of accidents occurring 
in and about the home. From informa- 
tion coming to our attention, we had be- 
come suspicious that there was an un- 
reasonable number of major and minor 
calamities of this nature, and that some- 
thing should be done about it. The re- 
sults more than confirmed our _ suspi- 
cions, especially when it was developed 
that by far the largest group of all ac- 


Glenn Dorr Sees Agents’ Job 


To Measure 


The distributors of life insurance are 
facing today the most glorious oppor- 
tunity and at the same time the most 
serious and challenging responsibility 
ever encountered, Glenn B. Dorr, gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual, Hart- 
ford, told the closing session of the Na- 
tional Association convention in Boston. 
He concluded: “We will measure up to 
that opportunity and see to it that 
others who join our ranks merit.” 

His statement came near the end of a 
talk which discussed “the life under- 
writer incorporated,” an individual who 
is divided into four major departments: 
A research department, sales depart- 
ment, service department and financial 
department. Mr. Dorr outlined a few 
definite suggestions relative to the ef- 
ficient operation of each, finally stating: 
“The life underwriter incorporated con- 
ducts his financial affairs on the sound 
foundation of a balanced budget and re- 
tains the respect built up for him by his 
sales, research and service divisions.” 

The challenging responsibility which 
he mentioned is that those departments 
must operate efficiently if the individ- 


Up To Institution 


ual underwriter is to be worthy of the 
institution which he represents. Mr. 
Dorr expressed it this way: 


Questions Facing the Underwriter 

“Life insurance has majestically dem- 
onstrated its solid function, its manage- 
ment strength and its right to flourish. 
The attention now turns to ourselves, to 
a brief survey of how we who represent 
life insurance and distribute its benefits 
may perform to the end that our record 
may be as majestic as that of life insur- 
ance itself. 

“Are we efficient operators? Are we 
properly interpreting life insurance ? 
Are we using our energy to best ad- 
vantage so that we too may have sur- 
plus products to store away for our fu- 
ture needs? Are we business men oper- 
ating economically and profitably? Are 
we so conducting ourselves that the dis- 
tribution end of our business merits a 
recognition as complimentary in char- 
acter as that earned by and bestov ed 
upon life insurance management and 
husbandry ? 

“Are we incorporating in ourselves a 
knowledge, an activity, a financial man- 





SOPHIA W. 


BLIVEN 





Tribute to Sophia Bliven 
Mrs. Roberta Lawson, addressing 
the convention, paid tribute to So- 
phia Bliven of the Penn Mutual in 


Philadelphia, saying: “We have in 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs a division of family finance 


and insurance, of which Miss Sophia 
Bliven of Philadelphia is chairman. 
And right here I should like to pay 
a tribute to the cooperative spirit and 
| rare ability shown by Miss Bliven. 
| I am sure that that other wonderful 
| woman, Miss Alice Lakey, who did 
| so much to assure insurance an im- 
| portant place in the program of the 
| General Federation, is happy in the 
knowledge that her mantle has fallen 
| on Miss Bliven.” 








cidents was found to be those occurring 
in the home. Broken bones from slip- 
ping rugs; mangled fingers from house- 
hold machinery; cuts, burns, falls, all 
of varying degrees of seriousness, but 
in the aggregate of sufficient import- 
ance to present a definite problem. 

“The Federation felt, as a result of 
this survey, that a definite need existed 
for a new type of insurance which would 
protect women from losses growing out 
of accidents to themselves and _ their 
families while inthe supposed safety of 
their homes. A group of insurance un- 
derwriters took up the idea and devel- 
oped an accident policy to meet the 
needs of the homemaker more adequate- 
ly. 

“If you will forgive a personal refer- 
ence, well do I remember as a girl in 
my early ’teens my own father explain- 
ing an insurance policy which he had 
just secured. I shivered and ran cold, 
but the faith I had in that man made 
me know that was the sensible thing to 
do. Later a part of that policy came to 
me, and it is still a loving arm of pro- 
tection which was stretched out many 
years ago.” , 





agement and a balance which will yield 
a ‘career’? These are direct and search 
ing questions. They are being explored 
by those charged with the managemenf 
of our great institutions. They are be 
ing seriously considered by those en 
gaged in sales research activity. They 
are mountainous questions to us as in- 
dividuals.” 
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Why Grant Taggart Thinks Lot of 


Applications Make Best Business 


Most Company Leaders Sell Many Cases, Including Small 
Ones; Agent Gets In the Swing 
Of Prodction 


Writing rather 


than big applications is Grant Taggart’s 


many applications 
recipe for success and he told the Na- 
There 
are plenty of reasons. A few years ago 
when he made his first appearance on 
a National Association program he was 
a sensation as he told how he writes a 


tional Association members why. 


huge volume in a small town, Cowley, 
in Wyoming by writing such a large 
number of policies. This year he was 
listened to closely as he told why he 
thinks the many-medium-policies pro- 
gram is good for most other agents sas 
well as for him. His company is the 
California-Western States Life . 

In part, Mr. Taggart said: 

I believe that statistics will bear me 
out that the tremendous volume of in- 
surance in force is due largely to those 
men who wrote many applications. At 
the end of 1935 there were one hun- 
dred billions of life insurance in ‘force, 
represented by 116,974,652 policies. That 
is an average of about $850 to the pol- 
icy. More important still is the fact 
that there are more than sixty million 
life insurance policyowners in America 
at the present time. ; 

It goes without saying that one ot 
the greatest difficulties with the aver- 
age underwriter is to avoid being dis- 
couraged. Except that a man have sufh- 
cient cash to meet his daily require- 
ments, it would be impossible for a man 
to keep faith, hold up his courage and 
stay in this business, if he did not write 
a case quite frequently. 

The frequency of writing applications, 
then, is the all-important thing, and if 
the interval between apps is kept short 
it will mean that at the end of a giver 
period, or year, the underwriter will 
wake up to find that he has written 
many and that he has become a full- 
fledged life insurance man. 


An Application is a Tonic 


To you and me, the best possible tonic 
is—“‘Just another application.” My ad- 
vice to you all, based on twenty-two 
years in this business, is that once you 
write an application, you immediately 
capitalize on the spirit of optimism and 
the feeling of success that I know you 
enjoy at that time. Continue on, and 
hit the front line trenches as never be- 
fore. Get to other prospects quickly. At 
a time like this you carry with you an 
atmosphere of doing things. You im- 
press people, and more easily obtain 
their confidence—and certainly none of 
you expect to do business unless you 
have the confidence and good will of 
your prospect. 

My theory is that if you can obtain 
the confidence of men, they will do your 
bidding, and that if you will honestly, 
conscientiously and sincerely serve your 
friends in this business, money will take 
care of itself. You must have faith in 
yourself and in the business you are in. 
Faith that sustains when you need it. 
Faith that carries you through when 
discouraged. 

\ man is indeed rich and successful 
if he is privileged to be favored with 
the confidence and friendship of a host 
of fine people. In this business you can- 
not help but be rich in this respect, if 
ony you will see to it that you write 


many applications 
Follow the Leaders 
My own observation has been that 


the great majority of the really success- 
ful men in this business are those who 
are writing many applications. I know 
some men who occasionally have writ- 


ten a large volume through a few large 
cases, but I know many more who year 
after year have produced a lot of ap- 
plications, and who continue to do so. 
They are in this business today and are 
continuing to enjoy success in it. Many 
agents who catered to the large cases 
are out of the business and forgotten. 

The process of completing a sale is 
usually the same, regardless of the 
amount involved, and personally, I like 
practice in closing. I also want more 
policyowners, which means more cen- 
ters of influence and more prospects. 
There is a tremendous amount of satis- 
faction in store for you and for me 
from writing small cases, when we know 
that the protection involved is so ur- 
gently needed and will be of such tre- 
mendous significance to the man’s 
widow and orphaned children. 

Looking to my own record, I might 
say that thirty applications out of the 
193 written from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, this year, were for $1,000 only. 
This figures 16% of my applications. | 
might further state that my average 
application for the first eight months of 
this year was only $4,637. My average 
case since January 1, 1932, has averaged 
$3,912. The general average of my com- 
pany is $2,215. 


The Big Potatoes Will Roll Right Down 


I liken the business of “Success in 
Life Underwriting Through Many Ap- 
plications” to a story that is told of 
two laborers who were sacking potatoes 
in the freight shed of Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Maine. They were paid so many 
cents per sack, and one man consistent- 
ly earned about 50% more than the man 
next to him—much to the latter’s be- 
wilderment. 

The second fellow complainingly said 
he couldn’t understand it, because he 
especially picked out all the big pota- 
toes he could see and still his sacks 
didn’t fill up as quickly as did the other 
fellow’s. The money-making laborer’s 
explanation was, “Well, I tell you, 
brother, if you take them as they come, 
it saves time, and the big ones will roll 
right down to you.” 

Ask your own companies for a list of 
all men who have over one million dol- 
lars of life insurance in force to their 
credit, and I warrant that the great ma- 
jority of them will be those who are 
writing many applications. 

The spirit and feeling that spurs me 
on to greater things in this business is 
the feeling that comes from serving 
people or assisting them with their pro- 
gram of protection, whether it be large 
or small. If I am to enjoy an evening 
of bridge, or a party with friends, I 
know I must first get that happy feel- 
ing which comes only through work 
well done, or a completed application. 
Writing four or five applications a week 
is a fine habit for an underwriter to get 
into, and I recommend it to you all. 


Get the Bell-Wethers Started 


I am a great believer in the psychol- 
ogy of suggestion in this business. I be- 
lieve that many people purchase. insur- 
ance simply because. others have already 
done so. People are a good deal, like 
sheep, and if you can get a few bell- 
wethers started, the balance will fellow 
through if properly handled. 

In 1921, I went as a stranger to a little 
refinery town in Wyoming. Its popula- 
tion was only 3,000. | did not know one 
person, but I was finally successful in 
writing an application on a man who 
\was prominently affiliated with the re- 
finery. I started to build my new king- 
dom around him, and with an honest, 


sincere and determined effort, I was 
able to get others to follow his direc- 
tion. In ten months 257 people were 
added to my list of clients, with paid 
volume totaling $730,000. I did not leave 
the little town during this ten months’ 
period, and from that time until now, 
I have continued to enjoy a nice volume 
of business from it. 

I believe that my experience in writ- 
ing many applications (and I have writ- 
ten over 4,000 of them) has resulted in 
improving the persistency of my busi- 
ness. First, close coverage of my terri- 
tory results in repeat solicitations, and 
when proposing a new contract to some- 
one I sold a few years ago, I have an 
ideal chance to resell him on the merits 
of his old contract. I tell all prospects 
and policyowners that the policy they 
now have in force, regardless of what 
company it is in, is better than any- 
thing new which I can offer, because 
his existing contract is already perform- 
ing its sacred function of protecting his 
loved ones. 

The principal key to success and vol- 


==” 


ume in this business, as I see it, is of 
fecting a plan of operation, and then 
working that plan with all the enthusj- 
asm and determination you have. W 
cannot change a person’s finances, g 
large sized applications will come only 
from those persons with large buyin, 
capacity. In my territory, it isn’t Prac. 
tical for me to try to isolate the few 
prospects who fall into this category 


215 People Make a Million 


The size of my average sale is limited 
by what the man can pay for, and that 
is a factor beyond my control. But | 
know that there is one thing I can do to 
get more volume, and that is to write 
more applications, because all that this 
requires is that I get out and see the 
people! 

If I want a million dollars of protec. 
tion the answer is simple—I know tha; 
under present conditions in my terry. 
tory, I must write 215 people. He who 
puts his heart and soul into this work js 
* one who will be happy and success. 
ul. 


Fitzgerald In Success ‘Talk 
Emphasizes Straight ‘Thinking 


James E. Fitzgerald, manager, Fidelity 
Mutual, San Jose, Calif., closed the 
Wednesday morning session of the Na- 
tional Association convention with an 
address which set forth his philosophy 
for success in the business. It was an 
inspiring talk about straight thinking 
and hard knocking. Very briefly, some 
of his splendid thoughts were these: 

“Some years ago I was talking to a 
group of men in Chicago, and I told 
them at that time I thought the mental 
attitude of an underwriter was para- 
mount to his success in this_ business. 
The more I follow the business and meet 
successful men in life insurance the more 
sure I am that those men who achieve 
what you might call success do so, not 
alone in this business but in every form 
of human endeavor, because they learn 
to think straight. 

“Half of the problems of overcoming 
obstacles is in knowing how to think 
straight, to look on difficulties that come 
our way as constructive forces. If you 
overcome these difficulties every day, 
after a while you will look on your 
troubles as friends in disguise who help 
you succeed by adding strength to your 
ability. The man to whom the world 
gives honor and pays tribute is the man 
who has endured much. 

“Strength, skill, poise, are his, because 
he has struggled with problems that the 
average man did not try to contend with. 

“Success is often born of adversity, 
and life is organized not to overwhelm 
us with obstacles but to challenge and 
strengthen us through the solving of 
these problems. 


Says To Be Sensible About Discour- 
agements 


“I would feel satisfied with my trip 
across the continent, if you will just take 
home with you even these few thoughts 
to help you analyze your own problems, 
and remember that straight thinking 
consists of feeding your mind only 
thoughts of success, of remembering that 
you must work in harmony with those 
laws of life with which you are familiar; 
that if you would be free to work, you 
must be free of fear, and that you must 
be sensible about discouragements. Re- 
member that the highest mountains al- 
ways have the deepest valleys, so that 
when you are downhearted and discour- 
aged, just keep on climbing, because 
ahead of you is another mountain top. 

“They are your destiny; they are there 
to test your strength and your character, 
to build you up and not destroy you. 

“On the second part of my subject— 
when I talk about hard knocking I mean 


the continued knocking at the doors that 
must be kept open to be successful. 


Health, Knowledge and Sustained Effort 


“You just begin to think you see the 
door swing open, and it slams back in 
your face. You think you have solved 
prospecting time control, sales presenta- 
tions and all those things we learn, only 
to find you are slipping. Why? Be- 
cause you have stopped knocking and the 
door has been closed before you. 

“You knock that door down and enter, 
only to find other doors closed that must 
be opened. The door of Health, the door 
of Knowledge and the door of Sustained 
Effort. 

“Without health the most brilliant of 
you can be of no good to a client. If 
you do not keep the door to knowledge 
open you will surely fall by the wayside, 
because this business is going forward, 
not backward, and only through knowl 
edge can you keep up with the proces- 
sion. Then last, but by no means least, 
though you feel and look and act suc- 
cessful, unless you keep that door of 
sustained effort knocked down all the 


time you cannot be successful in life in-’ 


surance.” 


Robinson Tells What Agents 
Think Managers Ought to Be 


A general agent to be successful has 
to be a cross between a bookkeeper, an 
astrologer, a mesmerist, a salesman, a 
father-confessor, a banker, an actuary, a 
God-father and a business man, or at 
least that’s what the agents expect him 
to be, C. C. Robinson, editor of the 
Insurance Salesman, told the General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Section. 

Mr. Robinson made a survey to find 
out what complaints agents make about 
general agents and managers. Most of 
the complaints he received were from 
chronic kickers, but there was a great 
deal of truth in some of the kicks. 

One of the complaints was that mana- 
gers will talk about the necessity for at 
agent being on a sound footing yet do 
nothing to help the agent keep himself 
straight. Some general agents are not 
true leaders and work on the “Do as | 
say, don’t do as I do” plan. Sometimes 
they are careless in passing along sales 
ideas which have not been fully tested 
or thought through. Sometimes the leads 
handed out by the office are on hopeless 
prospects. Some agencies let the ms 
fits and failures hang around till they 
rot. Good agents don’t always get 4 
proper voice in agency managemient. 

Even so most general agents are or ate 
trying to be just what the agent asks for. 
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Behr, Million Producer, Tells How 
He Keeps Check On Self W ith Charts 


If Production Drops He Can Learn at a Glance Where He Is 
Falling Down; All W ork Planned 
Accordingly 


Louis Behr, big producer of the 
Equitable Society in Chicago who writes 
several million a year, told the National 
Association how he uses prospecting 
charts to keep himself up to par in his 
production. When things go wrong he 
can look at the chart and usually tell in 
4 minute what is wrong, if it is his fault. 
The chart shows weakness in prospect- 
ing, selection, contacting, applications 
and delivery. Mr. Behr’s explanation 
follows in part: 

How do I go about preparing to write 
an average case—say an app a week? > 

Since entering the life insurance busi- 
ness almost six years ago I have come 
to the definite conclusion that the more 
I know of a prospect, with respect to his 
fnancial set-up and his dependents, and 
the more I know about what I am going 
to tell that prospect before I see him, 
the easier it is going to be for me to 
turn the door knob and ultimately sell 
him. 

For that reason I use the center of 
influence and chain method of prospect- 
ing. 
“My Prospecting System” in a sense 
is not a prospecting system but a meth- 
od of determining with ease how suc- 
cessful one is in his prospecting by 
means of a “center of influence” or the 
“chain” methods. There is absolutely 
nothing original or new in my system. 
It is merely a bringing together of many 
simple things in a simple manner. 


Didn’t Want to Worry; Just Wanted to 
Write Million 

I often wondered, during my first four 
years in the life insurance business, how 
it was possible to pay for $100,000 of life 
insurance per month and do it with peace 
of mind, without the worry and the con- 
stant indefiniteness and perplexity con- 
fronting me, or being faced with the 
question each month, “I wonder if I'll 
pay for $100,000 this month? Gee! I'd 
better press Mr. Jones now and not wait 
if I want to pay for that $100,000 this 
month.” 

I concluded, after four years in the 
field, that even though I might sell a 
million dollars of business a year, if I 
had to do it by a constant year of pain- 
ful worry I would rather pay for $750,000 
of business with some degree of peace 
of mind. 

I reduced my worrying by laying down 
the following rules for myself: Save 
money so that my immediate livelihood 
would not be dependent on any one case. 
Don’t count a case until it is paid for. 
_l analyzed my four years of prospect- 
ing and I found that it was impossible 
for me to discover, in a minute, what 
was wrong during my non-productive 
months. As a result I evolved this sim- 
ple tabulation of prospects by categor- 
izing the points to which I had developed 
them. 

Before explaining this method I might 
say that I still worry quite a bit; that 
this method has only contributed one 
thing toward reducing the pains and 
aches of writing a million a year. Be- 
fore I used this system I worried a long 
time about what was wrong with me. In 
other words, over a period of a year I 
might have twelve long worries. By 
using this method I now have twenty- 
four short worries. I worry about what’s 
wrong, and this prospecting sheet tells 
me in a minute what I am worrying 
about. Then I worry about what I’m 
going to do about it. 

This chart is quite a bit larger than 
the Prospecting sheet that I use—that 
iS a sample. I have placed the quota 
or the month at the top of the sheet 
and there is space at the bottom of the 


sheet for the number of calls and in- 
terviews. 


Seventy-five Names on List 


I first attempt to place seventy-five 
names in the “general” list (I haven’t 
done that yet). These are names of peo- 
ple whom I have heard of or read of 
who are prospects for someone. Each 
month I make an attempt to have forty 
new names of the seventy-five, thirty- 
five being carried over from the preced- 
ing month. I then select forty to fifty 
of these names that are the easiest for 
me to contact, either by personal ac- 
quaintance, the “center of influence” or 
the “chain” methods of prospecting. I 
place these names in the “selected” col- 
umn. 

Of the forty names in the “selected” 
column I attempt to have twenty-five 
hew names each month. I immediately 
proceed to contact the “selected” pros- 
pects and if they are not definitely in- 
terested in my service I eliminate them. 
If they are interested than I move their 
names to the “contacted” column. 

I attempt to keep twenty-five names in 
the “contacted” column twelve of which 
are new. Thus, if I have twenty-five 
names in the “contacted” column twelve 
of which are new, then I must have had 
forty to fifty names in the “selected” 
list twenty-five of which are new. And 
in order for me to have forty names in 
the “selected” column twenty-five of 
which are new, I must have had sixty 
to seventy-five in the “general” column 
forty of which are new. 

I do not make a sale during the first 
interview. Therefore, while I am work- 
ing on the “selected” prospect, due to 
some encouragement from the prospect, 
and until I definitely interest him in a 
life insurance policy or an annuity, that 
name remains in the “contacted” list. 
I eliminate those that are not interested 
and I carry over to the “in transit” col- 
umn those contacted prospects who had 
been examined for a life insurance pol- 
icy or who are interested in seeing the 
type of contract that I am trying to sell 
them. 

I make an attempt to have two or 
three times the amount of business in 
transit each month that I hope to pay 
for during the month, one-half of which 
should be originated within the current 
month. Because of declinations, optional 
business ordered out and dissatisfied 
prospects, I find that it is necessary for 
me to maintain this ratio of two and 
a half to one, on the average, in order 
to pay for my quota each month. 

When the policy arrives for delivery I 
transfer the name from the “in transit” 
column to the “to deliver” column. As 
soon as the policy arrives I immediately 
attempt to deliver it and as I pay for the 
contracts I transfer the names from the 
“to deliver” to the “paid for” column. 
In order for me to transfer a name to 
the “paid for” column it actually has 
to be paid for. Therefore I work from 
“left to right,” and if there is nothing 
in the “right” there couldn’t have been 
anything in the “left.” 


How to Get a Day Ahead 


I complete my daily program one day 
ahead of the planned-for day by using 
the monthly work sheet as follows: 

I look at the “paid for” column and 
notice my personal production. If it is 
below the monthly quota, then it should 
inspire me to work harder. Then I look 
at the “to deliver” column. If a policy 
has arrived for delivery then I hasten 
to deliver it. If I have exhausted the 
“to deliver” column, then I look at the 
“in transit” column. I inquire from my 
agency secretarv if a certain policy on 


Mr. X has arrived—maybe it has just 
come in. I hasten to deliver it. 

Then I look at the “contacted” list and 
discover who needs the protection of a 
life insurance policy or an annuity. If 
there is no one in the “contacted” col- 
umn, then I immediately proceed to con- 
tact the people in the “selected” column. 
If there is no one in the “selected” col- 
umn, then I immediately proceed to the 
“general” list, in order that I may make 
a selection of the better prospects to 
contact, and if there is no one in the 
“general” list, then I immediately pro- 
ceed to get back into the life insurance 
business. 

Thus in making out my daily program 
I consult my monthly work sheet. In 
order to push the names from the “left 
to the right” on the monthly sheet I 
begin at the right and work to the left. 

If I haven’t reached my quota for the 
month, in a second I can place my finger 
on the weak spot. It is possible to have 
the number of names required in the 
columns, but if the proportion of new 
names is not there, that might be the 
answer. At the same time it is possible 
for me to have a smaller number of 
names and pay for twice the amount of 
insurance. That may be due to some 
“break” of good luck, 

But, on the average, if these ratios are 
maintained, and with a workable ap- 
proach, it will work as it has worked 
for me. This monthly work sheet has 
enabled me to substitute work for worry 
and it is a constant indicator and pointer 
to me of my progress day by day. 

Before I see a “suspect” I make a 
strong attempt to know his full name 





General Agents 


(Continued from Page 11) 


fundamentals are given in small groups. 
He likes groups of five to ten. 

Wallace Darling, manager for the 
3ankers Life at Cedar Rapids, Ia., speak- 
ing from the standpoint of training for 
rural work said that in a town of 2,000 
to 3,000 people an agent earning $1,800 
a-year is a substantial citizen of the 
community. Paul French, New York Life, 
St. Joseph, Mo., also talked on rural re- 
cruiting. 

Watson House, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual in Connecticut, always 
has the new agent pick some particular 
need to start selling. He doesn’t try to 
influence this selection. For the first 
month he tries to keep the agent on 
prospects for that need so that he be- 
comes skilled in handling it and gains 
confidence. He uses a simple two inter- 
view plan, drilling the agent for about 
ten days on the interview. A good meth- 
od is to have the new agent try out first 
on friends with the assurance that the 
idea is not to try to sell them but to 
test his salesmanship ability. 


Holgar Johnson’s Methods 


Holgar J. Johnson, general agent Penn 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, was emphatic in his 
belief in training new men before mak- 
ing a contract. They study in the office 
every morning for a week to ten days 
and spend the afternoon in the field. 
After ten days his training really begins 
under a supervisor. The agent is taught 
three organized sales talks one of which 
he knows very well. Johnson does not 
pay men in preliminary training; they 
even come from out of town at their own 
expense. Once in a while there is an ex- 
ception. 


Warren Magruder, general agent in 
Baltimore, told how he tries to give new 
men the spirit of the business, the feel 
of life insurance. He tells them of sey- 
eral instances where life insurance has 
done a magnificent job and after each 
instance he asks if they believe that 
would justify them in being persistent in 
selling. 

Ralph Engelsman told of a rule he has 
in his agency requiring every new agent 
to ask the supervisor each day three to 
five questions. This reveals what’s on 
his mind. It makes the men feel they 


and the way it should be spelled and 
pronounced. I know the names of his 
wife, his children and other dependents. 
I try to get their approximate ages, at 
least. I try to find out, by inquiring of 
those friendly with him, his approximate 
income and standard of living with rela- 
tion to that income. I ask whether or 
not he is healthy and try to discover his 
“sales weaknesses,” so to speak. I ma- 
neuver about to discover the best time 
of day to see him; and if he is an em- 
ployer, I try to discover whether or not 
his business is a seasonal one, and its 
peaks and valleys. 


Dreams Out a “Peace of Mind” Program 


With all this in mind I dream out a 
peace of mind program for the prospect 
and chart it neatly. 

Imagine yourself Mr. Jones, age 335, 
with an income of approximately $7,500 
per year; the name of your wife, Mabel, 
and the names of your children, John, 
age 8, and Mary, age 10. 

I walk in on you and probably say 
something like this: “Mr. Jones, my 
name is Behr. I am proud to represent 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. I have given a great deal of 
thought and time to a peace of mind 
program for you and your family, and 
I have drawn this chart entitled “Paul 
Jones Family Corporation.” 

It will look like a Greek puzzle to you 
at first glance and undoubtedly your 
curiosity will be aroused to such an ex- 
tent that I will have had time enough 
to look around, grab a chair, sit down 
next to you and proceed to explain the 
chart. 

A. E. Patterson 
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nies and three are now junior officers 
of companies. 

Alec Patterson has always taken an 
active interest in the affairs of life un- 
derwriters’ associations, and is never 
happier than when he is serving the 
cause of life insurance. He was secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Association, director 
for a number of years, and later head 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Section and president of the Chicago 
Association. In 1931, in Pittsburgh, he 
organized and presided at the first meet- 
ing of the General Agents and Mana- 
cers Section, which has now become 2:1 
important feature of the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. He has been an offi- 
cer and trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation for the past four years and, as 
chairman of the program committee at 
the 1935 National Convention at Des 
Moines, he put on one of the most 
thrilling programs which a convention 
has ever listened to. He is now vice- 
president of the National Association 
and chairman of its 1936 membership 
committee. 

Alexander Patterson is a leader al- 
ways consulted when movements are 
launched for the welfare of life insur- 
ance. His is a big personality, and it 
may be summed up in his words of ad- 
vice to an underwriter—“Be a man first, 
then a salesman.” Into this dictum are 
compressed his ideals, his inspiration 
and his leadership. 

The greatest Patterson of all it seems 
to me, is the companion among his 
agents. He has a special kind of interest 
in his associates above all other inter- 
ests—their hopes are his hopes, their 
victories his victories, their problems 
his problems. He doesn’t order them 
out into the field. He savs with a laugh, 
“Come on—get one foot in front of the 
other—you know what I mean!” And 
because of the wav he savs it, they set 
out inspired to win. He has a way of 
telling at a glance what a man’s men- 
tal condition is and he knows what to 
say to help him. 





are getting attention and keeps up their 
training. 

In closing, Vincent Coffin said that 
every agency needs a specific training 
plan. 








Nw 
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Henry M. Powell of Atlanta Thinks 
That Agents Should Advertise More 


Signed $3,000 Contract With Clark Howell of Constitution 
When He Didn’t Have $300; Profit 
From Ads Was $18,000 


Henry M. Powell, Wisconsin boy who 
went to Georgia and made good as a 
newly-married life insurance agent, writ- 
ing his first application fifteen minutes 
after he entered the business and turn- 
ing in an application every day for the 
first 123 days, told stories from his ex- 
perience when he addressed the general 
session of the convention Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Powell, who is general 
agent in Atlanta for the State Mutual 
Life, is one of the best known public 
figures in Atlanta and is toastmaster at 
more banquets and important events 
there than any one else. He was the 
subject of a feature story in The Gold 
Book issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
in 1935. 

In part of his address Mr, Powell ex- 
plained how he came to advertise heav- 
ily. He said: 

In 1926 I was fortunate enough to be 
made general agent for the State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company, for the 
State of Georgia. At first I found that 
when I called upon prospects they 
would say, “I don’t believe I’m in the 
market for life insurance.” That went 
on—I got some business, but I could 
not write the class of people I wanted 
to write, so I went to see my friend, 
Mr. Clark Howell, Sr., of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and told him my story. 


How He Came to Advertise 


“I want to make a success in the 
life insurance business,” I said. “I want 
to write the right kind of people. | 
want to give my family some of the 
good things of life. What shall I do?” 
He turned to me and said, “You should 
advertise.” “What will it cost?” I asked. 
“Fifty or sixty dollars a year?” He 
smiled. “It will cost you one thousand 
dollars a year for the next three years, 
and if you do that you will sell life in- 
surance to the people that are worth- 
while, and you will become the best 
known life insurance man in Georgia.” 

I did not have $3,000. I didn’t have 
$300. But I signed the contract, and 
started on the campaign—and I want to 
say it was the best money I ever spent. 

Results: After three years of adver- 
tising I found that my commission was 
$21,000 from direct sales. The cost of 
the advertising was $3,000, leaving a 
profit of $18,000. 

(At this point Mr. Powell showed 
several advertisements, pictures, etc., 
clipped from newspapers, in which the 
name and picture of “Hank” Powell 
were always prominent, 

In the Atlanta office, we thought it 
would be a good idea to have something 
in the Atlanta papers each month about 
the State Mutual general agent and his 
associates during 1935. 

(Here Mr. Powell showed clippings of 
advertisements and news stories.) 

In 1936 we adopted the same plan, and 
have tried to have something in the 
paper each month about our agency. 


Heads Travelers Aid 


At the first of the year I was asked 
to be president of the Travelers Aid 
Society. I felt a little guilty about tak- 
ing this office, since I felt that it might 
take too much time from my life insur- 
ance duties. I wrote to the president of 
my company, and in a few days I re- 
ceived a letter from him in which he 
stated that he had been president of the 
Worcester Travelers Aid Society for 
four years. | felt better. If a busy 
man like the president of our company 
could be president of the Travelers Aid, 
I felt that I certainly could afford to 
accept the presidency of the Atlanta 
Travelers Aid. And, here is a picture 


of the new president of the Atlanta 
Travelers Aid, Henry M. Powell. 

After ten years of advertising I am 
of the opinion that our companies, man- 
agers, general agents and special agents 
do not advertise enough. We are sell- 
ing the greatest product in the world— 
are we ashamed to tell the world about 
it? 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Powell, my 
daughter and I drove to Asheville, 
North Carolina, to visit my son, who 
was attending a boys’ camp there this 
summer. When we left Atlanta I said 
to my wife, “Let’s count the Coca-Cola 
signs between Atlanta and Asheville’— 
a distance of 172 miles. We counted the 
amazing number of 2,100 signs. How 
many life insurance signs do you sup- 
pose we counted? Not one. 

Thinks All Should Advertise More 

In my opinion agents should adver- 
tise themselves — get themselves and 
their company favorably known in their 
community. And life insurance com- 
panies as a group should do some sort 
of cooperative advertising so that the 
public will see the words “Life Insur- 
ance” every day of the year. It would 
help our sales and keep our business 
on the books. 

Examples of Real Service 
to Policyholders 

We have heard a great deal about 
service to policyholders, but I do not 
think we have done very much about it. 
We are still losing business. The rail- 
roads lost business because they were 
not giving service—the busses took it 
away. Now the airplane service is tak- 
ing the business of the busses. I think 
we should give the matter of service 
consideration. Let 


some very careful 
me illustrate: 

In May, 1930, I wrote three term 
policies—a banker for $25,000, a mer- 
chant for $12,000, and a lawyer for 
$15,000. All three cases were five year 
term. In May, 1935, I started out one 


morning to convert these three policies. 
I went to the banker first, and in no 
uncertain terms he said, “No, I am not 
going to convert the term business. I 
bought the policy back in 1930. Busi- 
ness was better then, and I don’t nced 
the insurance now. Good-bye.” 

I then went to the merchant and was 


turned down, and was told the same 
story by the lawyer in about thirty 
seconds. 

I went back to my office, shut the 


door, and took inventory of myself; my 
conclusion was that it was my own 
fault. I had not been giving the right 
kind of service to these policyholders. 

The next day I learned that a rich 
corporation was coming to Georgia to 
open a branch office. I got in touch 
with the banker, ne called on the presi- 
dent of the concern, and as a result 
they opened a $250,000 working balance 
in the bank. 

A few days later I drove out through 
a residential section of Atlanta and saw 
a new house under construction. I 
walked up to the house and asked who 
the owner was. I introduced myself to 
him, and asked if he was going to buy 
any furniture. He said, “Yes, we are 
going to buy some twin beds.” I then 
asked him if he had any store in mind, 
and he said he had not, So I made ar- 
rangements to take him to the store the 
next day, and I introduced him to my 
merchant friend who had declined to 
convert the term policy. He was so im- 
pressed when I brought a prospective 
buyer in that he called in the president, 
the secretary and the treasurer of the 
firm, and all four of us went out into 
the furniture department and helped 


New England Mutual Holds 
Special Boston Meetings 


New England Mutual Life was host 
to a large number of its agents during 
the Boston convention. The company 
planned a series of elaborate and help- 
ful meetings to take advantage of the 
presence in Boston, the company’s 
home-town, of not only the general 
agents and supervisors, but of a selected 
group of agents. 

The first of these meetings was held 
on Monday at the exclusive Algonquin 
Club to which all supervisors and all 
general agents were invited. The morn- 
ing session was presided over by Charles 
F. Collins, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. The program opened with an 
address of welcome by President George 
Willard Smith. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
the topic “Creating Prestige For Better 
Recruiting.” Discussion leaders were 
Francis G. Bray, Agency Supervisor, 
Chicago—Thurman Agency and C. Pres- 
ton Dawson, C. L. U., Production Man- 
ager, N. Y. Beers. 

The third item was an examination 
of what is meant by “Energy Control.” 
The leaders of this discussion were: 


———— 


Roswell W. Corwin, Educational Direc. 
tor, New York-Baldwin Agency anq 
William M, Liscom, Director of Sale 
Cleveland Agency. The morning Session 
closed with an eloquent appeal by \, 
Collins to use “Vision in Supervision” 

A luncheon address was made by 
Glover S. Hastings, Superintendent oj 
Agencies, on “Ideals.” 

At the afternoon session, Vice-Presj. 
dent George L. Hunt was the Presiding 
officer. Two discussions covered, first 
“Company Tools,” that is, sales litera. 
ture and advertising. The leaders were. 
Eber M. Spence, sales director, Indian. 
apolis agency and M. Rodney Bur 
general agent, Albany. Second, a review 
of the circumstances under which joint 
work between Supervisor and Agent of 
Agent and Agent, can be most effec. 
tive. This was discussed by Harold P 
Cooley, director of sales, home office 
agency and Richard W. Partridge, man- 
ager, Boston. 

Following the close of the National 
Convention, the New England Mutyal 
will hold an All-New-England-Mutual 
session on Saturday, September 26, at 
the Hotel Statler. The speakers are 
President George Willard Smith, Vice- 
President George L. Hunt, Vice-Presj- 
dent Walter Tebbetts, and Medical Dj- 
rector Harold M. Frost. 


Real Social Security Attained Only By 
Individual Sacrifice, Says A. W. Atwood 


Social security for the people cannot 
be gained by any sudden stroke of gov- 
ernment but only by individual sacrifice, 
said Albert W. Atwood, author and fi- 
nancial commentator, in addressing the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Boston Tuesday evening. “The 
great advantage of life insurance bought 
by individuals with individual responsi- 
bility,” he said, “is that it costs them 
heavily; it pains them deeply at times 
to make the payments. But when a 
government spends on a colossal scale it 
not only does not have this hard disci- 
pline but it becomes intoxicated with its 
own spending and loses its sense of 
values, its equilibrium, just as does an 
individual who suddenly inherit millions.” 

The man of 35 with a wife and a cou- 
ple of children who buys life insurance 
docs so, he thinks, selfishly to protect 
his loved ones and himself, continued 
Mr. Atwood. But he does far more than 
that. His sacrifice makes possible the 
existence, the continuity of a great mid- 
dle class which is our bulwark against 
such horrors as those in Spain. “This 
wonderful stability our country and gov- 
ernment has had,” said Mr. Atwood. 
“This absence of rebellions and internal 
revolutions, except for the Civil War, 
will be insured to a large degree to the 
extent that individuals continue in great 
numbers to provide for themselves 
through such instrumentalities as life 
insurance as they have in the past. 

“IT am no rhapsodist about life insur- 
ance and I would not say that the enor- 
mous extent to which it is distributed 
with us is the sole reason why we have 
such national stability and security,” the 
speaker stated. “There are many other 
factors and there are many improve- 
ments, social, economic and _ political 
which need to be made to insure a con- 
tinuance of security and stability. But I 
cannot fail to see in life insurance a 
great, almost silent bulwark not only of 
social and economic security, but, what 
is far more important, a guarantee of 





this man buy twin beds. 

A day or so after that I learned of a 
young lady who was having trouble with 
a fraternal life insurance company. She 
needed a lawyer, so I took her to the 
lawyer’s office and he accepted the case. 

Within the next few days I called on 
these three men again. All of them 
converted their term insurance — three 
policies totalling $52,000, and my com- 
mission was $1,052.53. 

That is what I call service to policy- 
holders. 





A. W. 


ATWOOD 


sanity. The policyholders and compan- 
ies are very, very quiet about it, but | 
believe that if the tendency toward in- 
flation, for instance, reaches a certain 
point, the great middle classes, lower as 
well as upper, who have sacrificed to 
protect themselves through life insurance 
will say to those in political power, ‘This 
far you go and no farther.’ For a cen- 
tury and a half and in colonial days back 
of that the people of this country have 
been singularly self-reliant and independ- 
ent. Such habits, such attitudes are not 
easily changed. We may seem to have 
drifted away from such moorings but I 
believe we are going to work back, pain- 
fully but surely. When you build re- 
sponsibility, independence and self-reli- 
ance into character by selling life insur- 
ance, as you have done in millions of 
instances, you are aiding directly i 
keeping the foundations of America firm 
and secure. To that extent you have 
put on the armor of God and everyone 
who wishes his country well is proud to 
urge you ‘to stand’.” 


GUESTS OF “BOB” MOORE 

Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life; Harry 
Gardiner, John Hancock; Sheppard 
Homans, Equitable Society; Roscoe 
Keffer, Aetna, and H. Arthur Schmidt, 
New England, all New York City agen- 
cy executives, were guests last week-end 
of Robert W. Moore, general agent im 
3oston for the New England Mutual, 
at his palatial summer home in Booth 
Bay Harbor, Maine. 
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The Importance 
of the 
Career Underwriter 


Was never greater than at present. The 
problems of the individual who owns and 
is buying more life insurance are such as 
to demand accurate knowledge and con- 
scientious service—The Career Underwriter 
is best fitted to supply these needs. 


THIS OFFICE IS WELL EQUIPPED FOR THE EDUCATION, TRAINING 
AND CONSTANT STIMULATION OF CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
347 Madison Avenue 


“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 
VAnderbilt 3-5500 


CHARLES V. CROMWELL, Production Manager MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., Agency Assistant 
JAMES F. CHAPMAN, Agency Secretary ALBERT J. EARLING, Agency Assistant 
ROBERT L. CANNAN, Office Manager 








Lf you wish for success in life, make 


perseverance your bosom friend, ex- 
perience your wise counsellor, cautton 
your elder brother and hope your 


euaraian CNUs. poenae 


Offered in friendly greeting to 
the many readers of Eastern 
Underwriter who are attaining 
success in life through their 


success in life insurance. 


Han Che Prudential 
a y | ave Insurance Company of Amerira 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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